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ST YOURSELF! 


Do you know the answers to these questions on 
ES | BE library stacks and equipment? 


Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to efficient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 





Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 


1.No! Precision- ae OP VMP 
steel construction can never warp, FREE: 
sag, or crack. 8-page brochure describing 
2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- VMP modern functional library 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- bookstack equipment, complete with 


; tpt pmmttg fexibility — eave illustrations, shelf and stack data — 


3.Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR a valuable asset to all librarians and 
shelves provide better ventilation architects. For your free copy, just 
allow air to circulate freely to all write “Bookstack” on your letterhead 


parts of books. Books last longer, or card and mail to Dept. 5 
never rot! 


4. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution , 
of all technical questions concern- , 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 


stacks, conveyor systems, etc. fooroeetes 
5. No! VMP equipment actually costs ‘ 


far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 14 WORTH STREET @ NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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FAITH AND EDUCATION 
By George A. Buttrick 


@ Timely, provocative book that critically —and constructively — examines present-day 
college and university education — its secular, barren, and often random course; its 
malign influence; its need for a basic, vitalizing faith. $2 


THE FAITH ONCE DELIVERED 
By Clarence E. Macartney 


@ Fifteen powerful and timeless sermons on the basic beliefs upon which Christianity 
stands. Dr. Macartney analyzes the truths revealed and confirmed in the Scriptures, 
in life, and in the nature of man — and with memorable anecdote and incident makes 
clear their meaning for today. $2.50 


BUILDING CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


THROUGH EVANGELISM 
By Dawson C. Bryan 


@ Tested, workable, step-by-step program of visitation evangelism for the local church 





CHURCH WcndBbaoMe 
— how every pastor can find and win the unchurched, ilate new bers into 
the church fellowship, and guide them in their Christian growth. These methods ANGELS 
have been used by ministers all over the country in thousands of churches of many duarsoe ¢ aeras 


denominations. $2 


THE CHURCH IN 


COMMUNITY ACTION 
By Harvey Seifert 











®@ A workable, practical plan for making faith a vital force in social, economic and 
political life — for every pastor and church and community. Through these specific 
methods the church in any urban or rural community can become a powerful agen! 
for a better world —and enable men and women in every congregation to become 
effective workers for the kingdom of God on earth. 


Canada: 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY °¢ Nashville 2, Tennessee ©. *. WELCH, COMPANY, LP. 


Toronto 
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ON LIVING WITH YOURSELF 
By Charles M. Crowe 


®@ Watch for this one! Dr. Crowe has thousands of regular listeners to his weekly 
program “Day’s End,” Chicago’s NBC station WMAQ. His new book, practical and 
invigorating, shows every reader how to live successfully with himself by living 
successfully with others. $2.50 


A MAN AND HIS GOD 


inspirations for Men Who Want a Faith That Works! 
by Russell J. Humbert, president of De Pauw University an 
Twenty-two pointed personal inspirations for men in every walk of life. Realistic, 4 hi : 
virile, challenging, they offer practical counsel on such vital themes as facing danger and — and iis” 
conflict; getting rid of pride, pretense, prejudice and boredom; forming a plan of action j 

for life; and putting faith into action. $1.50 oO 


MEDITATIONS AND VERSE 


On Living in Two Worlds 
By Ralph S. Cushman 
® 28 gemlike meditations and poems showing how the true follower of Christ lives in two 
inseparable worlds — the earthly and the spiritual. Because of their sympathetic insight 
into human nature and fine sense of moral values, these are inspiring devotions for 
personal and family use, for church and church school, and for youth and women’s 
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groups. $1.25 


SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 


Landmarks of Faith for Happier Living 
By Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate; 


author of the syndicated column Spires of the Spirit 


@ Informal meditations that deal directly and helpfully with the spiritual need of men and 
women today — their personal problems and aspirations, their bewilderment and fear in 
a tense and jittery world. Richly illustrated with anecdote and incident from literature 
and Dr. Harris’ own experience and observation here and abroad. May 12th, $2 


JOHN WESLEY'S PRAYERS 
Edited by Frederick C. Gill 


® Simple, deeply meaningful prayers that lead to a closer communion with God—and to 
richer spiritual resources for the demands of everyday living. Timeless in their depth, 
beauty and clarity, they reflect Wesley’s own devotional ilfe and lively and practical 

$1.50 


In Canada: 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY ° Nashville 2, Tennessee ¢- ®- WELCH, COMPANY, LTD., 


Toronto 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


Seven Years without Tidings 


O* OR ABOUT MAY 1, 1952 the legal phrase, 
‘Seven years without tidings” can be applied 
to one Adolf Hitler. Meantime, most persons as- 
sume that he committed suicide on April 30, 1945. 
As recently as 1949, however, the reputable New 
York Times published an account of legends circu- 
lating in Europe that he was still alive. Of interest 
also is the documentation found in current editions 
o° a few reference books. The 1951 World Al- 
manac is definitely committed in ascribing death 
by suicide on the accepted date. Whitaker's 
Almanack for 1951 is more circumspect in stating 
that Hitler is ‘presumed to have died,” on April 
30, 1945. The 1950 edition of Chambers's Ency- 
clopaedia is overconfident in establishing the closed 
dates, 1889-1945; likewise, Collier's Encyclopedia 
which, for unknown reasons, postpones the fateful 
day to May 1, 1945. 

The second edition (1950) of The Columbia 
Encyclopedia plays it straight with a closed entry 
1889-19452" Other reliable sources are following 
this scholarly practice and have - committed them- 
selves. Among these are The orld Book, The 
Reader's Encyclopedia, T he pr Mtl Fe llege Dic- 
tionary, and Biography Index. 

Is Hitler dead? The catalog cards are not as yet 
stacked against him. The author cards in the off- 
cial catalog of the University of Washington Li- 
brary now carry the information, 1889-1945?" 
but any one of a dozen staff members stands ready 
to erase the question mark once the “Go” sign is 
given. 

Printed cards from the Library of Congress con- 
tinue to bear an open entry. ‘'1889- Conse- 
quently, there is no telling whether the Library of 
Congress has accepted 1945 as the true date of 
Hitler's death. Whether it has or not, some time 
nay elapse before the cards can be brought up to 
late. The number of man-hours consumed in mak- 
ing corrections and modifications of this sort is 
tremendous. Catalogers who are tired of dalliance 
in establishing a suitable entry can rely upon 
Michael Angelo Musmanno's Ten Days to Die 
(1950) as an authority for a closed entry, ‘1889- 

1945.” 


First Copyright Infringement ? 


The traditional account of what may prove to 
have been the first case of copyright infringement 
can be docketed as Finnian versus Columcille. The 
legendary dispute grew out of an unfortunate in- 
cident that occured in 560 while St. Columba 
(Columcille) was staying with St. Finnian of 
Clonard. Columba spied a beautiful Psalter be- 
longing to Finnian and when everyone else was 


sleeping, he secretly copied’ the leaves of the treas- 
University of Washington, 


* Director of Libraries, 


Seattle. 
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ure on parchments of his own. When the task was 
finally completed, St. Columba concealed the tran. 
script among his own effects. 

Unhappily for Columba, Finnian had been aware 
all the time of the nocturnal labors of his guest 
and demanded the copy for himself since permis. 
sion to make the duplicate had not been sought 
from him. 


The disputants went before King Diarmait for 
adjudication. He decided in favor of St. Finnian 
in a judgment to the effect: “That as to every cow 
belongeth its calf, so to every cow-book belongeth 
its calf-book.”’ : 


Bound to Please 


Not content to have only his books bound uni- 
formly, Duc Jean des Esseintes, the anemic, eccen- 
tric hero of Joris K. Huysmans’ A Rehours decided 
to have the walls of his library ‘bound in large. 
grained crushed morocco, of the best Cape skins, 
surfaced by me ans of heavy steel plates under a 
powerful press.” 


Pseudonym Devotee 


The American poet and editor, Philip Freneau, 
appears to have enjoyed turning from pseudonym 
to pseudonym and back to pseudonym. During his 
lifetime (1752-1832) he relied upon more than 
fifty pen names. As a result he was sometimes 
credited with being the author of works that were 
not his own, and so to speak, was caught on the 
horns of his own pseudonyms. In June 1793 The 
Probationary Odes by Jonathan Pindar began to 
appear in the National Gazette. Much to his-dis- 
comfiture, nearly everyone thought Freneau was-the 
author of them. Later it was disclosed that’ the 
true author was St. George Tucker of Virginia 
However, the Halkett and Laing Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudnoymous English Literature 
includes the misleading in‘ormation that Philip 
Freneau and Jonathan Pindar, Esq. are one and the 
same person. 


Among the Freneau pen names are a great many 
initials which are of no particular interest. “More 
satisfying to him perhaps were such names as 
“Christopher Clodhopper,” ‘‘Priscilla Tripstreet,” 
and “Sinbat.’’ Freneau's pride and joy, however, 
was “Robert Slender.” Robert was usually digni- 
fied by the appellation, “Robert Slender, Stocking 
Weaver” or with his distinctive initials, “Robert 
Slender, O.S.M.,” the three mystical letters stand- 
ing for “One of the Swinish Multitude.” 


Aphorisms 
The incompetent librarian not only deprives the 
reader of a book but the book of a reader. 
The library deserves to be as graceful and beat 
tiful as a lovely church, for it is a place for wor 
ship, too. 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES — 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 


39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3; 903 NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C.; 310 SANSOME STREBT, SAN FRANCISCO 4. 








| Royally-Free Plays for Young People} w 


Just published! 





Holiday Plays 
for Teen-Agers 


by Helen Louise 
Miller 


21 one-act comedies for 
celebrating holidays and 
special occasions; mod- 
ern settings, true-to-life 
teen-age characters. 
Junior High and Older. 
355 pgs; $3.50 


HOLIDAY 
Pj 
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Teen Agers 
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Little Plays for 
Little Players t 
Edited by Sylvia E. 
Kamerman 
50 entertaining royalty- 
free plays for primary 
grades, covering a wide 
variety of subjects. Easy 
to produce. 
Primary. 

338 pgs; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





Plays for Great Occasions 

by GraHamM DuBois 

Twenty-four historical dramas with authentic 
backgrounds for celebrating holidays through- 
out the year. 

Junior High and Older. 


—) 


371 pages; $3.5( 


Modern Comedies for Young 
Players t 

by Mitprep Hark and Nort MCQUEEN 
Twenty-three non-royalty one-act comedies of 
family life. A variety of situations, special 
occasions and holidays are dramatized. 
Junior High and Older. 373 pages; $3.50 


Christmas Plays for Young 
Actors t 
edited by A. S. BurRAcK 
Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a bal- 
anced assortment of traditional and modern 
plays for celebrating Christmas. Features two 
versions of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. Simple 
settings and flexible casts. 
Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 
100 Plays for Children t * 
edited by A. S. BurRACK 


A giant collection of easy-to-produce, one-act 
plays on a wide variety of subjects; holidays, 


patriotism, legends, fairy tales, history, com- 
edy and special occasion pieces. 
Primary and Intermediate. 

886 pages; $4.75 





| 
| 


Radio Plays for Young 
People t * 

by Water Hackett 

Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty-free 
performance. Among the stories dramatized 
are: The Great Stone Face, Rip Van Winkle, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Little Women 
and The Necklace. 

Junior High and Older. 277 


pages; $2.75 


Career Plays for Young People * 
by Samuet S. RicHMOoND 

Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 
dramatizing careers for young people. En- 


tertaining dramas with true to life characters, 
realistic settings, and authentic backgrounds 


Junior High and Older. 342 pages; $3.50 
On Stage for Teen-Agers t * 
by Heten Louise MILter 

Twenty-two gay 
general. Lifelike 
morous situations. 


Junior High and Older. 


both hi 


characte 


me 
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comedies, 
teen-age 


432 pages; $3.5 


Special Plays for Special Days t* 
by Mivprep Hark and Noe. McQuEEN 
Twenty-four plays for all the important holi- 
days. Accurate historical backgrounds, simple 
settings, convincing characters. 

Intermediate and Junior High. 


397 pages; 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


(For a timely variety of new plays each month of the school year, subscribe 
The Drama Magazine for Young People. 


——PLAYS. IN@.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.— 


to PLAYS 
Sample copy on request.) 
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The lady who shot the hippo 


food, flattery, fearlessness—a technique in- 
volving all three is often needed to induce 
animals to pose for their portraits! This is 
one secret of the outstanding success of the 
lady photographer who shot the dramatic 
picture of a hippopotamus which appears in 
World Book Encyclopedia. Her work with 
aimals, guaranteed to frighten the average 
mortal (woman or man), has won her inter- 
national acclaim. 


Animals, people, scenes—W orld Book’s pages 
are full of outstanding illustrative material. 
Qver 18,000 illustrations enrich the text im- 


measurably. There are 1500 pictures in full 
natural color—most of them found only in 
World Book. Photographs, drawings, dia- 
grams, maps—all are chosen with utmost 
care from the work of experts. 


Nine, nineteen, ninety—every age group 
among your patrons will find the broad va- 
riety of authentic illustrative material in 
World Book both helpful and inspiring. This 
pictorial excellence is one of the many rea- 
sons why World Book has continued as first 
choice among America’s librarians and 
teachers for so many years! 


Ist Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


FELD ENTERPRISES, INC. © EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Practical Manual on 
Mending Books = | \ 
Protecting Pamphlets \\\\ | 





You'll value this helpful, instructive LEON 

36-page handbook on mending:and re- omple 

pairing books, caring for pamphlets, and 1 exis 

preserving magazines. Profusely illus- Every j 

as trated, it describes and pictures all n eart 

Siri Se essential routines in maintaining and pro- is hu 
tecting printed material — both the new 7 

and the best of the old methods. mpi 


SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY — New NORBOND techniques are fully described for the first tude. | 
time, showing you how Demco's magical new “brush-on’’ plastic concentrate makes mending 
processes unbelievably quick and easy, even for Le most inexperienced help. NORBOND repairs 
books, peotects spcomablots and d reper. f reinfo: iors. back numbers into 








. » LIBRARY SUPPLIES = 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN bd NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 





1952 
VACATION READING PROJECTS 


by STURGIS 




















' . " , This g 
For the past 3 years STURGIS has supplied ready-made tee 
Vacation Reading projects to many Libraries all over the za 
° ° ° e USCS 

country. Less work for the librarian and more interest from foe | 
the reader. teachir 
Write now for our 12 page illustrated Vacation Reading = 
i’ > 4 ° cg 4 (0 nN 
folder—8 successful projects from which to choose. a 
accept 

man 


Use a STURGIS reading project 
this summer. 










STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552... ........- ~ STURGIS, MICHIGAN 2% 
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the COLUMBIA 
LIPPINCOTT 
GAZETTEER 
of the WORLD 


[EON SELTZER, Editor. Here is the most 
complete, up-to-date, and accurate record 
in existence Of the places of the world. 
Every place of any importance or interest 
on earth, past or present, is described in 
this huge book of 5,500,000 words, over 
2100 3-column pages, and 130,000 entries. 
It gives pronunciation, population, longi- 
ude, latitude; basic facts about industry, 
wriculture, natural resources; and_ brief 
notes on cultural institutions and monu- 
ments. An unrivalled system of cross ref- 
erences helps you to locate any information 
no matter what name or spelling is given. 
130 experts spent five years of the most ex- 
ating scholarship to produce this unparal- 
leed reference volume. $50.00 


& 
WHAT SCIENCE 


SAYS ABOUT RACE 


This lavishly and cleverly illustrated book 
presents a scientifically sound picture of the 
truth about race. Based on information 
from the Unesco race series (see below), 
it tells in plain terms what race is, how 
races developed, and so forth. Ideal for 
schools, libraries. A Unesco publication 
forthcoming. paper, $1.00 








ATEACHERS' GUIDE 
to the UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION of 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


This guide provides teachers with essential 
information about the Declaration, dis- 
asses the possibilities of direct teaching 
bout human rights, suggests some effective 
teaching methods, and stresses the need to 
impart the spirit of the Declaration and 
9 encourage in children a spontaneous 
uceptance thereof on terms of ordinary 
human behavior. A Unesco publication. 

forthcoming, paper, probable price, $1.00 


The UNESCO RACE 
SERIES 


Five eminent authorities discuss different 
aspects of race, telling what science has dis- 
covered. This series, The Race Question in 
Modern Science, is composed of RACE 
AND PSYCHOLOGY by Oso Klineberg; 
THE RACE AND CULTURE, by Michel 
Leiris; RACE AND BIOLOGY, by L. C. 
Dunn; RACIAL MYTHS, by Juan Comas; 
and THE ROOTS OF PREJUDICE, by 
Arnold Rose. Unesco publications. 


paper, each, 25c 








. 


EVERY MAN'S 
UNITED NATIONS 


NEW REVISED EDITION 


Brought up to date through mid-1951, 
this newest volume, with its compact, con- 
veniently arranged information, explains 
how the UN came into being, what it is 
intended to do and how it works. It gives 
an account of every major problem and 
question brought before the UN from 1946 
to August 1951. It summarizes the work 
of the UN during its first six years in the 
political, economic, social, legal, and other 
fields, and describes the functions, structure, 
and work of each of the Specialized Agen- 
cies. A United Nations publication. 

paper, $1.50 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Publishers of the Columbia Encyclopedia 


2960 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 27 
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= SOMERSET MAUGHAM AWARD for 1952 
(£400 to an author under thirty) went to 
Francis King (28 years old), author of four books, 
including To the Dark Tower and, most recent, The 
Dividing Stream. 

The James Tait Black prize for the best novel 
published in 1951 went to C. W. Chapman Mor- 
timer for Father Goose; for the best biography, to 
Noel Annan’s Leslie Stephen. 

This is the first year Stalin prizes in literature 
have gone to non-Russians. Stephen Zlobin re- 
ceived one for a romance about the Russian peasant 
rebel, Stenka Razin; Vilis Latzis, a Latvian, re- 
ceived another for Toward New Shores, a novel 
about Latvian village life since 1920. 

Rachel Carson, author of The Sea around Us, 
was among the leaders in various fields of “public 
service, entertainment, sports, and journalism” hon- 
ored by the Page One Award of the Newspaper 
Guild of New York. 

The International Fantasy award for 1951, a 
desk cigarette lighter in the form of a space ship, 
went to George R. Stewart for Earth Abides, which, 
however, its author does not regard as primarily a 
novel of fantasy. 

The Gold Medal Book award of the Society of 
Architectural Historians went to Architecture and 
Town Planning in Colonial Connecticut, by An- 
thony Garvin; Impressions Respecting New Orleans 
by Benjamin Henry Boneval Latrobe, edited by 
Samuel Wilson, received honorable mention. 

The 195i Athenaeum award went to Arthur 
Hobsen Quinn's The Literature of the American 
People. 

The Rise of Simon Lachaume, by Maurice Druon, 
won the Prix Goncourt. 


AWARDS 





The Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship 
($2,400) went to Madison A. Cooper, Jr., a Texas 
businessman. His 840,000 word m inuscript, which 
will be the larget American novel ever published 
represents eleven years of intensive work, and parts 
of it he wrote as much as twenty years ago. 

Winners of the 1952 Junior Book awards of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America are: Johnny Wants to | 
a Policeman by Wilbur J. Granberg; The Cowhy. 
and His Horse by Sydney E. Fletcher; A Long W; 
to Frisco by Alfred Powers; Phil Sterling, Sale 
man by Michael Gross; Passage 
Katherine B. Shippen; The Official Encycloped;, 
of Baseball by Hy Turkin and S. ¢ Thompson 
The Kid Who Batted 1,000 by Bob Allison ta 
Frank Ernest Hill; Bullard of the Space Patrol by 
Malcolm Jameson, edited by Andre Norton: Miny 
of the Mississippi by Holling ¢ 
Bucky Forrester by Leland Silliman 

Runners-up and recipients of certificates of award 
are: The Apache Indians by Sonia Bleeker: The 
Missing Brother by Keith Robertson; The St 


America by 





Holling; an 


wamp 
Fox by Marion Marsh Brown; Free and Easy by 
Fairfax Downey; and The Jim Thorpe Story by 
Gene Schoor. 

For their work in the New York Post, Willian 
V. Shannon and Oliver Pilat, author of The Aton 
Spies, shared the New York Newspaper Guild's 
Page One award for distinguished reporting during 
the past year. 

The Caroline M. Hewins scholarship ($300) was 
given to Virginia E. Stone, who will graduate fron 
Hillyer College this June 

The second Modern Language Association and 
Macmillan award was given to Alfred Harbage for 
“Shakespeare's Tradition.” 


OBITUARIES 


February 29. Henry S. DENNISON, president of 
the paper firm and grandson of its founder; in 
Framingham, Massachusetts; seventy-four. An au- 
thority on unemployment insurance and business 
management, Mr. Dennison had written Organiza- 
tion Engineering, Toward Full Employment, and 
Modern Competition and Business Policy. 

March 1. MARIAN AZUELA, physician and one of 
Mexico's outstanding contemporary novelists; in 
Mexico City; seventy-nine. Dr. Azuela’s best known 
book, Los de Abajo was translated into eight lan- 
guages. In English it appeared as The Under Dogs. 
In 1950 he was given Mexico’s highest award for 
letters, the National Literary Prize. He helped 
found the National College of Science and Arts 
in 1942. 

March 3. HowarD CHANDLER CHRISTY, painter, 
and illustrator of many books; of a heast attack; in 
New York City; seventy-nine. 

March 4. CHARLES SCOTT SHERRINGTON, Nobel 
Prize winner in medicine, and authority on the 
brain and nervous system; in Eastbourne, England; 
ninety-four. Among Sir Charles’ books are Assay- 
ing of Brabantius, and Other Verses and Man and 
His Nature. 

March 5. SiwNEY W. DEAN, editor, and author of 
biographies for boys, including He Fought for 
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Freedom (Ethan Allen), Knig f the Revolut 
(Francis Marion), and Fighting Dan of the Long 
Rifles (Daniel Morgan) ; in New York City; eighty 
Mr. Dean's last book, written in collaboration with 
his wife, Marguerite Mooers Marshall, was W 
Fell in Love with One bec. 
March 16. GEORGE KEMENY, litor 
and ex-poet laureate of Hungary; in Detroit, Michi 
gan; seventy-six 
March 18. A. D. (Lorp) Linpsay oF BERKER 
philosopher, and twenty-five years Master of Bal 
liol College, Oxford; in Keele, Staffordshire; sev 
enty-two. Among Lord Lindsay's books are 
Nature of Religious Truth, The Essential 
mocracy, Kant, The Moral Teaching of Jesus, 
Modern Democratic State, and a translation 
Plato. 
March 18. BurRR PRICE, newspaperman and author 
of The World Talks It Over, a history of the 
growth of international cooperation through the 
League of Nations; in Scarsdale, New York; sixty 
three. 
March 19. JOHN HENRY BaRTLETT, former g0v 
ernor of New Hampshire and president of the 
United States Civil Service Commission; in Ports 
(Continued on page 707) 
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Have 
You 
Seen... 


the descriptive review of 
CHILDCRAFT that 

appears in the new, revised 
edition of the 

Children’s Catalog? 


Cypilarev® 
Cat PACS | 


Now librarians throughout the 
country will have a resume of Child- 
craft easily available at all times 
within the covers of this distin- 
guished reference tool. 

















... AND WE QUOTE from Children’s Catalog: 


“Contents: vl Poems of early childhood; v 2 
Story-telling and other poems; v 3 Folk and 
fairy tales; v 4 Animal friends and adventures; 
v 5 Life in many lands; v 6 Great men and 
famous deeds; v 7 Exploring the world around 
us; v 8 Creative play and hobbies; v 9 Growing 
child; v 10 Guidance for development; v 11 
Ways of learning; v 12 Guide-index; v 13 Art 
and music; v 14 Science and industry. 


“Not an encyclopedia, strictly speaking, but 
planned as a set of books to guide children 
from infancy to adolescence. It is arranged ac- 
cording to subject. Volumes 1 - 6 are the an- 
thology volumes with author and title indexes 
at the end of volume 6. Volumes 7 - 8 have 
been written directly for the child in grades 
4 - 6. They are designed to stimulate interest 
in nature and to offer suggestions for creative 
play and hobbies. Volumes 9 - 12 are specifi- 
cally planned for parents and teachers, to help 
them understand children and their individual 
needs. The index to the set, in volume 12, is 
comprehensive. Volumes 13 - 14 are oversized 
books largely pictorial with brief text. The set 
is profusely illustrated and has 48 songs with 
music in volume 13. For fuller reviews see 
A.L.A., ‘Subscription books bulletin,’ for ex- 
ample, October 1949, p 41. 


“Supplementary services to aid libraries and 
teachers in the use of this set are also offered. 
Full information about these are obtainable 
from the publisher. The following will be found 
useful: 


“Childcraft as an aid for teachers: school 
index. Field Enterprises 1950 64p one 
copy gratis, additional copies ea $0.50. An 
index to the stories, songs, poems and fac- 
tual information on school topics which 
can be found in ‘Childcraft’.” 


A loan set of Childeraft will be sent for exami- 
nation, without any obligation to any public 
library, or public or parochial school on re- 
quest. 






Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Beautifully balanced modern design jn 
rich, warm maple. Flush construction with 
rounded top and tapered legs. Finished 
light, No. 700 . . . or mellow, No. 800, 


Sections can be 
added to meet 
growing requirements 


Sketches at left show how you can in. 
crease the filing capacity of Gaylord 
Sectionals, at any time, by simply add. 
ing matching sections. Stocked for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Write for Prices and Neu Furniture Folder 


LIBRARY SUPPiirs 


tandard Library 
Furniture 
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Atk for McClurgd 1952-53. . . 


TEEN AGE CATALOG 


of APPROVED BOOKS for 
SCHOOL and PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Here’s a catalog of the latest and best books 


for Teen Age reading! 


Teachers and School 


Librarians find this catalog invaluable when 
selecting books for young readers. Write for 


your copy today! 


: A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Dita 
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333 East Ontario Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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HIGHSPOTS 


ire 


CHESTER WILMOT'S 


The Struggle for Europe. This is the book Life Magazine 
calls “The best single-volume work on the war in Europe.” First pub- 
lished in England, it has received unprecedented praise from every sec- 
tion of the British press. Based on a parallel study of both Allied and 
Axis records, “it is the work of a great historical narrator, holding its 
place not unworthily by the side of Churchill himself.” 

19 maps and endpapers. 768 pages. $5.00 


HOWARD SPRING'S 


The Houses in Between. I‘rom the pomp of Victoria’s reign 
to the end of World War II, a brilliant panorama of life in England is 
the setting for this novel of an extraordinary woman. It sweeps across 
society from London’s underworld to a glittering aristocracy, proving once 
more the critics’ verdict, that Howard Spring’s writing is “root and 
branch of the best tradition of the English novel.” 


May Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 576 pages. $3.95 


JUDGE SAMUEL ROSENMAN'S 


Working with Roosevelt. «io: 17 years Judge Rosenman 
was closely associated with Franklin D. Roosevelt in the most vital of his 
historic decisions, speeches and actions. Rosenman’s story of those years 
is incontestably accurate and authoritative; it gives a unique portrait of 
I’.D.R. as Governor, President and human being.”—ROBERT E. SHER- 
WOOD. “Informative, illuminating and genuinely moving.”—ARTHUR 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 

16 pages of illustrations. $6.00 


ALFRED HOYT BILL'S 


Valley Forge: The Making of an Army. A leading American his- 
torical writer (author of Ring of Danger, The Beleaguered City and Re- 
hearsal for Conflict) tells the heroic story of Valley Forge. “It is more 
than a good book; it is a book that needed to be written... Mr. Bill 
has given us the story of the great, the hopeful and creative labor of 
transforming a half-starved mob of ragged men into the first truly Ameri- 
can army ... an excellent job.” 
LYNN MONTROSS, author of Rag, Tag and Bobtail. 
Illustrated with maps. $3.50 
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= HARPER & BROTHERS 


= 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16 
EAT cd 
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HEN 
Dickson had her first book published, From 


SHE WAS TWENTY-SIX, Marguerite 
the Old World to the New, which initiated an 
ultimately highly successful series of American his- 
tories used in schools for thirty-five years. She was 
a bride of a year and a teacher in her native New 
England at the time. She had complained to a 
fellow teacher about the textbooks, and her friend 
retorted, “If you want a better book, write it your- 
self.”” So she did. 

When Marguerite Dickson was seventy-two, her 
first junior novel was published, Bramble Bush 


(1945). The Philadelphia Ingusrer commented: 
“An exceptionally worth-while juvenile,’ although 
The Booklist remarked, ‘Improbable _ wee 


written with good insight into teen-age problems.” 
This keen insight was back of five other popular 
junior novels. Mrs. Dickson had never written a 
line of fiction until she was seventy. 

Marguerite Stockman was born in Portland, 
Maine, November 14, 1873, of colonial American 
ancestry on both sides. Her father was a physician 
and, while she was still a baby, the family moved 
to Cape Ann in Massachusetts, later to Springfield. 
At fourteen she went to Brooklyn, New York, to 
live with cousins. After graduation there, she 
taught in the Brooklyn public schools until she 
married George Dickson in 1900 and went back 
to New England. 

Mrs. Dickson's husband, who was also a teacher, 
died when their three children were quite young, 
so presently she resumed her teaching. While her 
son and two daughters were still in college, she 
became director of the Character Education Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Municipal League in Boston. 
Here she remained for ten years. In 1934, her 
elder daughter opened a dance studio in Cambridge, 
and until 1946 Mrs. Dickson served as its secretary 
and registrar. 

Her second novel, Lightning Strikes Twice 
(1947), the story of a girl who wants to be 
dancer, grew out of her contacts with young people 
studying ballet. The New York Times conceded 
it was “intelligently written,’ while The Library 
Journal called it “an inspiration to any girl.” The 
response from readers inspired Roof over Our 
Heads (1948) and Turn in the Road (1949). 
Both are set in the little Maine village where Mrs. 
Dickson lives every year from May through Octo- 


ber. The first is a semi-mystery, which The Ameri- 
can Girl called “dramatic and satisfying.” The 
Times commented on its ‘‘quality of courage.” The 


second book is about the struggle of a girl from 
a good family which has suffered severe poverty 
to better herself and become a librarian. “A plaus- 
ible and excellent story,’ was the verdict of The 
Horn Book, while the Chicago Tribune applauded 
thus: “A fine story of youth at its best, ambitious, 
clear-sighted and forthright.” 

Stairway to the Sky (1950) is a thoroughly 
realistic story of a girl who works in a bookshop 
and wants to write, but has many setbacks before 
she succeeds in making a start. “Girls who want 
to write,” the Times said, “should put this book 
high on their reading lists warm as well as 
plausible.” The Herald Tribune called it, “sure- 
fire with teen-agers.” 

Five of Mrs. Dickson’s books have appeared as 
serials, and all but one, Stairway to the Sky, the 
most mature title, were selections of the Junior 
Literary Guild. Her new book (April 1952), Only 
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Marguerite 


Dickson 








Wilkinson 


MARGUERITE DICKSON 


Child, is the story of a girl who is an only child 
although not a spoiled one, and of her adjustment 
to a new and difficult situation. 

It was the quality of courage noted about R 
over Our Heads that saw Mrs. Dickson through 
some trying periods: one, when she 
from a wagon and broke so many bones that she 
spent the entire summer in bed, and all that autumn 
learning to walk again. The second was when an 
automobile skidded and rolled over, pinning her 
under it. That time she was in bed twelve weeks 
and a year and a half recovering 

No hint of these experiences is in the trim little 


was thrown 





figure, just under five feet. Her life is an active 
one. She appears frequently on radio and television 
programs, and each Monday night through the 


winter months she presides over a writing group 
which meets in her Cambridge, Massachusetts 
home. In 1934, she and a number of women wh 
had been studying creative writing decided to work 
together and have met informally since then under 








Mrs. Dickson's guidance. Twenty-seven books ha 
come out of this group, which includes Anne 


Molloy, Sally Barrett, Helene Conway, and the late 


Amy Wentworth Stone. 

Mrs. Dickson's favorite color is red, and a hat 
in some shade of wine or cranberry is usually 
perched jauntily on her lovely white hair. She is 


a great favorite with young people, and has an ear 
for present-day teen-talk far better than many writ- 
ers half her age. One of her hobbies is gardening 
which she indulges extensively each summer in het 
home on the rocky coast of Maine. In 1952 she 
celebrated her fortieth consecutive year there. When 
not writing, she works to her heart's content in her 
beautiful garden beside a white birch grove over- 
looking the blue waters of the bay, where fog rolls 
in from the ocean like silver clouds. 
MURIEL 





FULLER 
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Early Summer Library Hits From Prentice-Hall 





VARIETY MUSIC CAVALCADE (1620-1950) 
—Compiled by Julius Mattfeld 


e An essential reference for those who arrange musical programs of any kind, this book 
is also valuable to business and fraternal organizations and women’s clubs, as well as to 
teachers, journalists, and creative writers. Compiled by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System's music librarian, it lists in chronology form all foreign or American music which 
has won popularity in this country since 1620. Each entry gives the title, lyricist and 
composer, publisher, copyright owner and date, opera, movie, or other kind of performance 
in which the piece was originally presented, and other pertinent information. A title 
index helps the reader quickly locate data on any given piece. Over 700 pages. 

May, $10.00 


THE AMERICAN FISHERMAN'S GUIDE 
—Selected and edited by Bill Bueno 


e Everything the sportsman needs to know about catching every kind of 
American fresh-water fish is explained in this book. No matter where he 
wants to fish, or what he hopes to catch, the reader will find accurate, 
complete descriptions of what tackle to use and how to use it—by forty-three 
top fishing experts. Lavishly illustrated with line drawings, halftones, color 
plates. Over 600 pages. May, $5.95 


THE ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION—Crane Brinton 


¢ The distinguished historian whose Ideas and Men was picked by the ALA as one of 
the outstanding books of 1950 has now revised a famous earlier work in the light of 
recent world events and new research. The book is a penetrating study of the philosophy 
and technique of revolution, as well as a comparative analysis of the Russian, American, 
French, and British (Puritan) revolutions. May, $5.00 


HEAVEN AND EARTH—Carlo Coccioli 


¢ Introducing a major Italian writer ranked in his own country with Carlo Levi and 
Alberto Moravia, this is the moving tale of a young priest's struggle to adjust his ideals 
to the realities around him. Serious yet tender, charged with vital tensions. the story 
strikes a note of courage and hope unusual in contemporary Italian literature. It has been 
beautifully translated by Frances Frenaye. May, $3.50 


PETER HUNT'S HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOK—Peter Hunt 


e Anybody who can make one basic stroke with a paint-brush can turn old- 
fashioned or discarded furniture into fresh and individual pieces . . . work 
decorating magic in brightening rooms . . . create new, useful objects of 
color and charm for the home . . . by using the famous, easy-to-learn Peter 
Hunt Method, here for the first time completely explained in one big book 
Lavishly illustrated in color. 8 x 10 inches. May. $5.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF SALADS—Bebe Daniels and Jili Allgood 


¢ Here are almost three hundred ways to make a salad—the favorite recipes of famous 
movie and stage stars and personalities. There are appetizing salads here for every 
season and every purpose—whether as an added menu attraction or a satisfying main dish. 

Just published, $2.95 


All prices subject to library discount 











PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Elizabeth Rider 


M** ENTHUSIASTIC YOUNG TEACHERS are dis- 
mayed with some of the tools they must use. 
Often they find that the textbooks particularly for 
beginners, are outdated, inadequate, or badly sui‘ed 
to the group under their immediate charge. One 
such teacher did something about it. Elizabe'h 
Rider, as she was then, found herself faced with 
the necessity of introducing first graders to reading 
by means of a thoroughly unsatisfactory primer 
She promptly set about writing a new one that 
would better meet the needs of her This 
direct action launched her upon a long and suc- 
cessful career as author of school textbooks and 
later of trade juveniles as well 

Elizabe+h Rider was born July 12, 1902 at 
Huaraz, Peru, where her parents, Charles Q. Rider 
and Lula Tralle Rider, were Baptist missionaries. 
When she was a year old the family returned to 
the United States, and young Elizabeth grew up in 
Independence, Missouri. After graduating as vale- 
dictorian of her high school class, she went on to 
Western Washington College of Education in Bell- 
ingham, Washington, and then had a term at the 
University of Southern California in Los Angeles 
It was as a teacher in the Los Angeles schools that 
she conceived the idea of writing a better primer 
than the ones in use there. She had already shown 
a literary bent in childhood, winning various essay 
prizes before and during her high school course. 
The primer, published in 1940, brought her the 
post of staff writer for the textbook publishing 
house of Scott, Foresman. From 1940 to 1948 she 
turned out nine primary textbooks. At the same 
time she was working on other juveniles for gen- 
eral reading, three of the m for the very young age 
group. They were: Sally Does It (coauthor with 
Dorothy Baruch), 1940; Bonnie's Baby Brother, 
1942; and Keys to Nature's Secrets, 1946. 

Mrs. Montgomery has also written a number of 


class. 


children’s plays, notably “Old Pipes and_ the 
Dryad.”” which won a prize in a national contest 
in 1948; and “Noel's Ark,’ prize winner in the 
YMHA 1951 competition. She was script writer 
for the Girl Scout radio show broadcast from 
Los Angeles in the 1945-1946 season. A play. 


All Kinds of People, was published in 1950. 

In 1944 Mrs. Montgomery published the first 
book in her teen-age series, “The Story behind 
Great—."’ Of the first one, The Story behind Great 
Inventions, Virginia Kirkus said: “Excellent con- 
tent material for social studies, and should appeal 
tremendously to students whose special interest is 
science, stimulating interest in further research.” 
The Topeka Daily Capital said: “These dramatic 
tales explain the story of all the great inventions, 
from the invention of printing down to the present 
day. . . . In addition to entertainment the book 
is highly educational.” The Story behind Great 
Medical Discoveries (1945) was a Junior Literary 
Guild selection. H. H. Lent, reviewing it in the 
New York Times, commented. “The forty-three 
episodes in the book hold the suspense and excite- 
ment of a mystery story, richly rewarding the reader 
with their human interest and their inspiring por- 
trayal of how the world’s great medical challenges 
have been met.”’ 

In 1947 came The Story behind Great Books. 
A. M. Wetherell in Library Journal reported: “'‘In- 
teresting information which will add to book re- 
views in the upper grades.’ Vincent Starrett wrote 
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Montgomery 





in the Chicago Tribune: “An excellent telling for 
young people of the circumstances in which certain 
famous tales were created. . . . Told in a way 
young people will like, and her enthusiasm will 
lead them to the volumes themselves The Stor 
behind Great Stories (1947) impressed B Alist as 
‘Rather superficial, but useful when a few 
facts about one of these authors are 
B. W. 


requested 


Bell in Library Journal said: ‘The 


unusual 
and interesting information is needed for 
young people and teachers who do not have time 
for ee research.” The Story behind Modern 
Books (1949) brought these comments: L. § 


cared in the New York Herald Tribune: “A 
young reader may well find this book a good in 
troduction to titles he has missed It is also a 
good book for young would-be writers, for it shows 
vividly the variety of inspiration, of ways of work 
ing. of the kinds of lives of many authors.” Eliza 
beth Hodges in the New York Time Thougt 
some of the sketches are quite superficial, the book 





for the most part gives interesting and valuable 
information.” 
Mrs. Montgomery now lives in Seattle with her 


husband (Norman Athol Montgomery) and tw 
children, a daughter of seventeen and a son of 
twelve. She says she never can resist any job that 


has to do with children cr young people. She has 
done active P.T.A. and scouting work, serving at 
one time as a cub scout den mother, and is super 

intendent of the junior department at her children’s 
Sunday school. She does considerable public speak- 
ing, chiefly at schools and libraries. She has just 
finished a junior novel for older girls and a child's 
history of the state of Washington, and is now at 
work on a new book. She lists her recreations as 
water-color painting, rug making, folk dancing, and 
playing the cello. 

Mrs. Montgomery loves her work, and says con- 
fidently, “I have far too many ideas; if I wrote 
steadily for ten years I could not exhaust the supply 
of ideas in my notebook. And the trouble is, more 
come all the time. I never get through with one 
book without having something else started.” 

NinA BrRowWN BAKER 
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ARAMCO & WORLD OIL READINGS IN ORIENTAL 
By Roy Lebkicher PHILOSOPHIES 


| The uniquely American story of the Ara- Edited by R. F. Moore 
| bian American Oil Company and its activities -" ee - 
| as a great producer of world oil in Saudi “Cultural isolationists” of the Western 
| Arabia. The book begins with an account of World have so long traced the beginnings of 
: | the history of the oil industry, traces Aramco intellectual awareness to Socrates and the 
| beginnings, the early exploration in Arabia Greeks that even educated minds frequently 
oil discovery, the development of this vast ignore the existence of highly developed Ori- 
enterprise, and then provides an informed ental civilizations. These Indian and Chinese 
“inside” record of the actual functioning of cultures were well advanced when northern 
the supporting service arms of this gargantuan Europe, in animal skins, pounded at the gates 
petroleum organization. John Mish of the of Rome. This volume contains selections 
New Yoré Public Library says “an important from the master works of the Orient, e.g., 
volume for the library because of its perma- the Rig Veda, Upanishad, Dhammapada., 
nent reference value. . .’ Buckram (mid- Analects of Confucius, Chuang-tzu, Nihongi, 
April) $3.75. ctc. A miniature “Sacred Books of the East. 


Cloth $3.00. 








THE QUR’AN AS 
SCRIPTURE EXISTENTIALISM 
By Arthur Jeffery and HUMANISM 


fo A noted scholar, internationally known in eo z , 

‘a his field, offers an enlightened discussion of By Karl Jaspe rs 

way the Qur'an, the Holy Book of Islam, as a Any new book by Karl Jaspers, the noted 

will sacred scripture. Dr. Jeffery discusses this German proponent of existential thought, 

tor) Revelation to Muhammed as the guiding would be an event in the publishing and 

t as book in one of the world’s greatest spiritual library world. But, this volume has a special 

few movements, and gives a concise textual his- distinction because it has a new message to 

ed.” tory of this canon. ‘“‘Jeffery’s book will go import to students of existentialist thought. 

sual in every library aspiring to any reasonable Jaspers sets out his conviction that ex/sten- 

for collection of the basic works and commen- tialism is a humanism and that the regener- 

ime taries bearing on our existing world culture,” ation of humanism is a task peculiar to | 
lern stated the experienced staff member of one of existentialism and essential to our time. He 
S. America’s most noted seminary foundations sets out clearly what he has to say, and for | 
“2 to the editor preparing this book for press. the beginner in this field the editor, Dr. Hanns 
in- Cloth (late April) $3.25. Fischer, points out plainly the core and pith 
Oa of existentialism and how it is similar to and 





OWS 1 T ro . differe frrom.O shilosophies. Cloth, | 
- F ou R PLAY S OF rey nt from other philosophies. Clot/ | 
ich EURIPIDES 


00k By T ' 

y D. W. Lueas ee ately aiid 
" ae DECENNIAL INDEX TO 
The works of Euripides have long consti- 


her | tuted a recognizable part of the classical PHILOSOPHICAL 


wo heritage of the educated man, but only this 


ot | year has a reputable and widely praised Cam- LITERATURE 1940-1950 




















hat | bridge scholar put the plays of Euripides in 
has | a prose form readily understandable by the A scholarly guide to the literature of phil- 
; at ordinary reader and still faithful in meaning osophical thought, the world over, arranged 
er | and context to the original. The Medea is by title of publication, author and subject. 
NS | read not as the stilted poetic record of a This compilation covers the years 1940-1950, 
ak- | long-lost age, but as the living contemporary inclusive. An invaluable aid to the scholar, 
4 | record of a woman's passion as powerful in researcher, and librarian, it is unlikely that 
d's | days of Euripides as in our own era. The this compilation will be equalled or dupli- 
"at | len, The Alcestis, and The Electra reach us cated. Hundreds of publications in ethics, 
as | as significant, meaningful portrayals of basic logic, metaphysics, ontology, epistemology, 
ind | human emotions, potent and unchanged esthetics, philosophy of religion, etc. (Page 
through the ages. Cloth $4.50 (also avail- and volume citations given to ‘‘Philosophic 
= able each play individually bound at $1.50). Abstracts."") Cloth $4.50. 
0 
ply 


oe Published by RUSSELL F. MOORE CO., INC. 
175 Fifth Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 
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Apex 








‘ bear Covers 
Library 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4” to 1642"x11'%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete descriptivefolder. 


Abex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 














PERFECT FOR LIBRARY USE 





CORK-BACKED 
BULLETIN 
BOARDS 





announcements 


Attractive displays for 
or posters. Your choice of hardwood or 
metal frames, with or without locking glass 


doors, illuminated or non-illuminated. 


DAV-SON 
NAME PLATES 


For desk, door or wall mounting. Choice 
of matching wood bases. Names may be 
changed at low cost. 


(NF ORMATION 


Write today for full particulars 
Established 1932 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 N. Desplaines St., Dept. W L 
Chicago 6, III. 


and prices 
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Second Printing 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIES | 
THEIR ORGANIZATION | 
AND MANAGEMENT | 


Edited by 
Lucille Jackson 


Science Technology Division 


Special Libraries Association 
Here is the answer to locati: 
sential technical information 
when it is most needed 
ual points out how a special library 
of technical books and othe j 
cations 1s an invaluable asset to any 
organization 


publi 


Herein are 
time-saving methods and ideas for 
organizing and managing a 
library effectively and economically 


presented tester 


spec ial 


Invaluable to all persons con 
cerned with technical information 
Useful for research 
public, college, university 
cial libraries and as a text book for 
library schools. 


* me 
laboratories 


ind spe 


Due to the unprecedented dt 
mand, the first edition sold out 11 
six months. The 
has just been received and this val 
uable reference tool is again avail 
able. 


second printing 


June, 1951 


Extensive bibliography 
Illustrated 200 pages 
Navy blue cloth binding $6.00 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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How many copies of L. C. No. 362.4 Clifton, Bernice does 


your library have in circulation? 


How Bernice Clifton Discovered 


The Value of a Handicap 


by Philip J. Simon 


“Written with uncommon fa- 
cility and a pleasing lack of 
pity, this is the story of the re- 
habilitation of a woman who was 
blinded at the beginning of her 
career but has become an out- 
standing lecturer. It recounts her 
work as a Red Cross aide, tells 
of her seeing-eye dog. and of the 
faith and determination which 
refused to let her demand special 
attention because of her handi- 
eap.—The Booklist, American 
Library Association. 


If you haven’t ordered this fine 


“This book is a tract of faith, a 
salute to a philosophy of cour- 
age.” — The Philadelphia In- 


quirer. 


«|, .a book you absolutely ought 
to get, and read and heed.”— 
Mary Margaret McBride. 


ee 


... proving ... the human 
spirit can triumph over almost 
any catastrophe.” —The Chicago 
Daily News. 

“. . . an inspiring story, filled 
with tid-bits of dog and human 
interest..”,-—The Miami Herald. 


book, plan to do it now — so 


your readers will get to know Bernice Clifton, a truly courageous 
woman. And Karla, her world-famous Seeing Eye dog, who is 


almost human in her faith. 


$2.50 Illustrated — Library Discount — Postage prepaid. 


Priam Press 


134 So. La Salle St. 
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PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY 


Makes Messy Brushing Obsolete 





A tremendous time saver, Plasti-Lac gives a glass- 


clear, flexible, washable plastic coating for 


protecting call numbers, book spines, maps, prints, 


documents, posters, etc. Is  non-inflammable, and 
DOES NOT DISCOLOR WITH AGE. 


Write For Prices 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION. 


INDUSTRIES | 
iD aE“) 
ba} 


Street 


BRO-DART 


62 Alpine 
Newark 5, N. J 








Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 


abridged dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs. 

WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 


useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated, 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions 
giving their antonyms, and 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted 
women of all countries, with name 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate 
and historical information about 
world's places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 

Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


between synonyms, 
analogous and con- 


men and 
pronuncla- 


geographical 
40,000 of the 
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New Titles ... 


Late Spring °52 


The Stranger 


Malachy G. Carroll 


Unusual drama and_ suspense 
mark this novel by a brilliant you 
Irish writer. Built around the situ 
ation of a defrocked priest living 
unknown among townspeople, the 
story holds suspense and _ insight 
into the meaning of the priesthood, 

$2.75 


My Hay Ain't In 
Eddie Doherty 


An ace newspaper reporter and 


script writer sets down randor 
thoughts in brief essays writter 


when he was facing death. Wide 
in subject range, these soul-stirring 
thoughts cover people and events 
from a spiritual viewpoint that has 


special appeal for men. $2.75 
Your Family 
Circle 
Sister Jean Patrice 
Catholic parents will find this 


new book of practical value in sol\ 
ing problems of pre-school chil 
dren. All parents will appreciate its 
healthy approach to these prob 
lems: bringing up baby, discipline, 


eating, television, prayers, school 
readiness, body awareness — even 
Santa Claus. $2./) 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1105 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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American market. 


Latest books from PAGEANT PRESS: 


RIVERS OF WATER 
by Leonidas W. Crawford, Ph. D. 


An inspiring book for all students, teachers, and casual readers of 
literature; the author traces the influence of Biblical literature from 
the beginnings of English poetry through 1900 $3.00 


THE POTENTIAL NEGRO MARKET .- 





search for the hidden gold 


TEE WEE MOUSE by Velma E. Zimmerman 


Tee Wee is a boy mouse, and his adventures are very much like 
those of real boys and girls. Ilustrated by the author, TEE 
WEE MOUSE is for readers in the 6-9 age group. ///us. $1.50 


MEET THE HAWAIIAN MENEHUNES 





by Joseph T. po 


Vitally important for the reference shelf, this book is indispensable to the advertiser and 
businessman. The author, through research and survey, accurately reports on an untapped 


$4.50 


TREES OF THE WEST by Elizabeth Chapman Willier 


easy-to-read nature studies of some of America’s oldest, 
tallest, and strangest trees. Beautifully illustrated, it 
will be a welcome addition to your “Nature” section. 

Illus. $1.50 


BOY IN THE OIL BELT by Thomas Curtin 


Against the background of our famous oil fields, a 
young boy is involved in intrigue surrounding an oil 
syndicate. An excellent adventure; a well-written book 


for your young and older readers $2.50 


THE MOUNTAIN THAT MOVED by Gay Randall 


The mountain does move, as Nature thwarts the efforts of a boy and his father in their 


A true story of the American West at the turn of our century. 
$2.50 


by Vivian Laubach Thompson 








The menehunes are the Hawaiian forms of the leprechaun, and 
these are their stories. The “little folk” are nice to meet, and in 
their natural habitat, teach a geography lesson all their own 
For ages 8-11. Iilus. $2.00 


25% Library discount; posters, jackets available. 





PAGEANT it Diels! : 130 West 42nd St... New York. N. Y. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 
-—Endorsed by leading educators— 


AMERICANS IN ACTION SERIES 


Exciting Stories of Achieve- 
ment! Colorful, inspiring, 
and authentic stories of the 
outstanding deeds and char- 
acter of forty famous 
American men and wo- 
men. Pictures by Dirk 
Gringuis vividly portray 
each personality. 4 Books 
8 to 10 yrs. 
FIGHTERS FOR 
FREEDOM 
LEADERS OF ; % 
THE FRONTIER - 
BUILDERS FOR PROGRESS 
LATIN AMERICAN-LEADERS 









Each 192 pages, 30 illustrations . Each $1.60 
LET'S BE POPULAR 
Being polite and still having fun. A lightly 


written, practical guide to wholesome pop- 
ularity. Emphasis is always on true courtesy 
based on thoughtfulness rather than formal 
rules. Ear-tickling verses, eye-catching 
pictures. 10 year olds and over $1.48 


FOREVER GREAT SERIES 


The brilliant careers of four great Ameri- 
can leaders are portrayed in these new 
biographies. The periods of history to 
which these men contributed their great 
wisdom are dramatically impressed upon 
the young history reader. Colorful illus- 
trations give interesting glimpses into the 


historic past. Cloth Binding. For ages 
11 to 15. 
ABRAHAM !"INCOLN—Humble and Great $1.48 
GEORGE WASHINGTON—Soldier and States- 

man . - , 
THOMAS JEFFERSON—Friend of Liberty 1.48 
ROBERT E. LEE—Soldier and Leader 1.48 


THE COWBOY SAM BOOKS 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 
life, here are the first easy-to-read books to 
capture the 
true flavor of 
the West. 
There is noth- 
ing ‘‘dude’’ 
about Cowboy 
his 
ranch, or his 
adventures. 
Children like 
to read these 
books. Color- 
fully illustra. 
ted by Jack 
Merryweather. 
Graded vo- 
cabulary. 





COWBOY SAM—for 6 yr. olds. 
COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY—6 & 7 yr. 

COWBOY SAM AND THE RODEO—7 FA 8 yrs. 
COWBOY SAM AND THE RUSTLERS—8 to 10 


1.68 


Get complete description of these and many other 
Good Books for Children’s Reading—science, biog- 
raphy, travel, character building, adventure, social 
studies.——Write today for Catalog No. 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~~ Publishers 
Chicago 16, 





1632 tndiana Avenue 


Ilinois 


| 








What 
Our 
Readers 





4 
—— Prtp ° 
== Think 
{Eprror’s Nortr The corresponder 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to al 
debate and comment The Edit 
opinions expressed in these columns 
Modest, Not Anonymous 
To the Editor: 


We could, 


ham if we thought of ours as ‘the 


perhaps, be pardoned here in Bellin 


are now enjoying the blessings of the first new mai 


building in the state of Washington 
However, we really would not go so f 


it in the telephone directory under “'tl for ever 


in this remote northwest corner of tl 
librarians 
ter than to alphabetize under the articl 

Imagine our chagrin, therefore, t 
billed prominently under 
of your current and excellent publi 
ber, of all places! Unhappily Trade Wit 
formant was also misinformed. We a1 
estly under “Library” 
our calls. 

So, while we blame no one, 
indeed if you saw fit to correct this error v 
the second time has received nationwide pul 


Murie- N. NELson, Lihy 


s 


it woul 


Anonymity Nn page 575 


and the telephone company—know bet 


and can scarcely keep up wit 


Bellingham, Washington, Public Librar 


All Our Fault 
To the Editor 

I've just been reading the March Hf 
Bulletin, page 530, ‘Background to 
poor little counter hands thinkin 
Crocksford {sic} is a town on the Riv r Crock 
This poor little American counter hand 
recognize it either. 

cal Directory (Oxford University Press 
It's peer tse! Morley's favorite reading 1 
EARLE WALBRIDGE, Reference Librar 

Neu York University 

Ve ashiegton aaias e, New York ( 
(Epitor’s Note: The British Librarian and B 
World, from which “Background to Advertisir 
was reprinted, had correctly written, “Crocktor 

which our error made into ‘‘Crocksford.”’ ) 





Old Newspapers 


To the Editor: 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center offers f 





Is it perhaps Crockford’s Cles 





cost of transportation the following bound volun 


of newspapers in good condition 
Neue Freie Presse. Vienna. July 
ber 1930—June 1931, August 1931. 
La Prensa. Buenos Aires. March 14, 1931 
gust 1931. 


1930. Se 


RALPH T. ESTERQUEST, Direct 


Midwest Inter-Library Centes 
5721 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illin 
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At New Jersey College 
for Women 


To the Editor: 

As I think you are aware, the New Jersey College 
for Women Library School will go out of existence 
as an accredited school at the end of June 1952. 
We have, however, planned a program for students 
interested in entering library work, to start Septem- 
ber 1952 

a courses, totaling eighteen hours credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree and meeting the require- 
ments for a Librarian's Limited Certificate in New 
Jersey, are designed to meet the need for semi- 
professional employees in public and industrial li- 
braries and are to be taken in addition to the major 

ourses of study in whatever liberal arts field is the 
ndividual student's choice. 

We will gladly furnish further information. I 
helieve the program is an interesting one and hope 
New Jersey libraries will be able to employ students 
who avail themselves of the courses offered. 

ApA J. ENGLISH, Acting Director 
Library School 
Neu Jerse) College for Women 
New Brunswick, New Jerse) 


For School Librarians 


Of special interest to present and prospective 
chool librarians will be the extended program at 
the U niversity of Washington. Beginning with the 
summer session of 1952 the library school is offer- 
ing its graduate program leading to the Master of 
Librarianship in summer sessions. Courses are so 
planned that a student may complete work for the 
ree by attendance during summers. 
GLADYs R. BOUGHTON, Acting 
School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 





Director 


Librarians Are Particularly 
Welcome ! 


A vacation combining informal recreation with 
discussion of crucial issues, which has for nineteen 
years met at Wellesley College, this summer, due to 
extensive building operations at Wellesley, wiil 
meet at Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New 
York. Detailed programs may be obtained from 
Mrs. Grant M. Palmer, Jr., 7 Hilltop Road, Weston, 
Massachusetts. 


School Library Workshop 


A workshop for school librarians will be held 
at West Virginia University, July 16-30, with the 
theme, ‘Newer Trends in School Library Service.” 
The workshop, sponsored by the College of Arts 
and Sciences, will offer two hours of graduate 
credit and will be directed by Alice Lohrer, assistant 
professor of library science, University of Illinois 
Libeary School. Further information may be se- 
cured from Florence K. Reese, Department of Li- 
orary Science, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, 

(Continued on page 704) 
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| ae LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 


BUTTERFIELD: History Of The 

Girtys 7.50 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On the Missis- 

sippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The 

Plains 6.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘‘49’’ 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: Historic Sketches 

of the Cattle Trade of the West 

and Southwest 8.50 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To Cali- 

fornia 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 


up to $100, when available. 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of 
Ohio's Underground Rallroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in 
Physics 4.00 


50 Free Catalogs issued, montios over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘‘out-of-print.”’ 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dept.W 


A) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


WG Y COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Every Wind of Doctrine 
Mack C. Barry 


This book is required reading 
for the vigilant Christian, and espe- 
cially those who are seeking com- 
fort and guidance in their search 
for Spiritual peace and under- 
standing. Cloth, $2.00 

am, 


Thinking on the Highway 


Henry S. Bagley 

















A book of vivid travel experi- 
ences, also a group of the author’s 
popular articles on everyday moods 
and observations. Cloth, $2.50 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20, Mass. 








































AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 
THE DISTANT DRUM 


by Alice Lent Covert ..... $2.50 
HIDDEN BOUNDARY 

by Frances Sarah Moore ... $2.50 
OUTLAW MOON 

by B. M. Bower ......... $2.50 
June 
RELUCTANT CINDERELLA 

by Jennifer Ames ....... $2.50 
THIS TIME FOREVER 

by Elaine Lowell ........ $2.50 
HOSTAGE 

by Archie Joscelyn ....... $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 


22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Ltd., Toronto 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 











(Continued from page 703) 
At Urbana 


Five prominent librarians will augment the reg 
lar faculty of the University of Illinois Libear 
School during the 1952 summer session, June 13 
to August 9. ' 

The visiting lecturers include John Hall Jacobs 
Librarian, New Orleans Public Library; Pau! R 
Kruse, Librarian, Rollins College; A. Kathryn Oller 
Instructor, Florida State University Library Schoo! 
Ernest J. Reece, formerly of Columbia Universit, 
School of Library Service; Roy Stokes, Director 
Loughborough (England) College School of L; 
brarianship; Josephine Tharpe, Head, Refer 
Department, Cornell University Library. A folder 
describing the courses may be secured by writing 
to the Associate Director, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana 











For Historical Librarians 





What are believed to be the first acct 
courses in the work of historical agencies are | 
offered this semester at the library school of th: 
University of Wisconsin, by the staff of the State 
Historical Society. The four courses, to be given 
one a semester, will cover: historical records inclu 


ing printed records, private manuscripts, and publi 
archives; historical museums, sites, and restorat 
state and local historiography; and the history an 
administration of historical agencies 
will be to give students a knowledge of tl 
purposes, scope, and _ potentialities 
state, and local historical agencies and 
them with the literature, finding aids, rese: 
writing techniques, tools, and other equipn 
lating to historical work. 








The courses are open to graduate students 
to undergraduates with 12 credits in An 
tory from an accredited college or university. 1 
complete unit of four courses is allowed as a minor 
field for the Ph.D. in American history, while stu 
dents in art history, anthropology, history, or geog 


raphy, may find them valuable 
The first course, which began in February 





covering the field of historical records. The n 
seum course will be given in the summer session 
the course on historiography and historical agencies 
in the coming academic year. Further details 





be had from Rachel Schenk, Director of the Libra 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison; or Dr 
Clifford Lord, Director, State Historical Society 

Wisconsin, 816 State Street, Madison Wisconsin 


On Public Relations 


The New School for Social Research announ 
seven summer courses and an institute in public r 
lations and publicity. 

The courses, which meet twice weekly from Jun 
16 to July 28, include public opinion and market 
research, mechanics of practical publicity, writing 
and analysis of news, writing magazine articles 
magazine editing, television writing workshop, an 
a course on radio and film for education given 10 
cooperation with the radio industry and the New 
York film industry. The Institute, concerned wit! 
educational publicity and public relations, runs fron 
July 7-11, meeting daily from 9:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 
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Keep Up to Date 


The Summer Institute for Librarians-in-Service of 

he University of Illinois L ibrary School, June 8-13, 
ul meet at Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, Illi- 
qois. Its main purpose 1s to provide an organized 
program to he Ip practicing librarians stay abreast of 
‘urrent trends in fields of special interest and pro- 
vide a direct Opportunity to see and discuss new 
methods, materials, and equipment. Total attend- 
ance will be limited to 125. 

Advance registration and reservations at Allerton 
may be secured now by mailing a $5 check or 
money order to the University of Illinois, addressed 
to Byron E. Fulk, Division of University Extension, 
tilint Hall, University of Illinois, U rbana. —- 
regarding the program should be sent to Dr. 
Walter Stone, University of Illinois Library S< “oe 
'rbana. 


Library Institute 


A library institute open to practicing librarians 

will be held at Emory University August 4-9, the 
frst such program offered by Emory since 1939. 
Director of the week-long meeting is Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, who has served as consultant in de- 
veloping state library plans for New York, Missis- 
ppi, Tennessee, and Alabama. Sponsors are Emory 
ind the Georgia Library Association. 

The purpose of the institute is to “provide 
planned program of in-service training for practicing 
ibrarians, and to give an opportunity for partici- 
pants to work on individual problems under the 
guidance of consultants.” Topics to be taken up 
ae; new patterns for learning, including films, and 
television; current personnel procedures; problems 
f financial control; and school and public library 
relationships. School and public librarians who 

ady have basic professional training are invited 
attend. No academic credit will be given 


For Geographers and Others 


The University of Illinois Library School is spon- 
ring a map workshop June 9-25 as part of its 
program to train librarians in the field of special 
ibrarianship. The workshop is a noncredit course 
for both geographers and librarians who have the 
responsibility for organizing and supervising a map 
ollection. For further information write the Li- 
brary School, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


United States Documents 


The David A. Howe Public Library, Wellsville, 
New York, offers a list of federal documents which 
ae available to any library for transportation 
charges. These include census reports, geological 
survey reports, messages, and documents, etc. For 
acopy of the list send a stamped envelope to Wil- 
lam Bacon, Librarian. 


For Medical Librarians 


The Medical Library Association will hold its 
ffty-first annual meeting at the Lake Placid Club, 
Essex County, New York, June 24-27, 1952. 


(Continued on page 706) 
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New Reference Books on 
Railroads and Building 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


First of its kind—gives map, history, photo, 
and latest available financial-operating-equip- 
ment data for every (127) U.S. Class I rail- 
road. For businessmen, students, gas railfans. 
1952. 212 p. 5%x8%. 375 illus. $2.9 


HOME BUILDING AND REPAIR 
SHORT CUTS 


Over 1,000 illustrated methods explained step- 
by-step for amateurs by professionals on car- 
pentry, building, use and care of tools, etc. 
1952. 207 p. 8%x11. 1,126 illus, $4.50 


Formerly a textbook also widely used by pro- 
fessional and amateur builders. New edition 
is completely modernized, slanted to public. 
5th ed. 1952. 230 p. 8%x11%4%. 902 illus. $4.75 
' 

RICHEY'S REFERENCE HANDBOOK 
for Builders, Contractors, Architects, Build- 
ing Materials Dealers, Carpenters, and Build- 
ing Consiruction Foremen. 

An exhaustive review of accepted modern 
building and construction methods. Presented 
in clear, practical language. Arranged for 
ready reference. Contains numerous handy 
tables. 1951. 1,640 p. 4x6 5/8. 544 illus. $10.00 


Write for our new catalog. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 
30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 








Expand your art library to include these 
famous Prang idea packed craft, hobby and 
design books. 


Written by nationally known artists and 
teachers, these books contain thousands of 
new creative and interest holding projects. 
1. DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS 
by Harriet, E. Knapp, $3.50 
2. LET'S MAKE OUR OWN 
by Ella Langenberg Bolander, $3.50 
3. CRAFTSMAN'S INSTRUCTION 
HANDBOOK 
by Tony Parisi, $2.00 
Many other popular titles. Regular 
library discounts. 
More information gladly sent. 


Dept. WI-! 








'\MERICAN CRAYON company 





















Announcing 
the eighth volume in the 


PAGEANTS OF HISTORY series 






















The Pageant of 
Netherlands History 


by ADRIAAN J. BARNOUW 


Professor Emeritus of Dutch Language, 
Arts and History at Columbia 
University 


“Well-documented history of the 
Netherlands from the earliest times 
to the present Benelux Union 

an illuminating picture of the 


veople.” > 
peor A, L. A, Booklist 
“Excellent volume by America’s 
leading expert on Dutch civiliza- 
tion . . . Recommended for public 
and college libraries.” 

Library Journal 

Map, index $4.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 













































LIBRARIANS ¢ e « your sign problems 
are solved the minute you start using 
MITTEN’S LETTERS. You add real 
sparkle and beauty to your bulletin boards, 


directories, and department. markers when 
you use MITTEN’S LETTERS. 
Beautiful, yet functional, MITTEN’S 
LETTERS give you fingertip display 
material. Easy to use, versatile, inexpensive. 
Pure white, opaque letters, easily colorable, 
satin-smooth finish, exquisitely designed. 
Three basic constructions: Pinbacks, Sand- 
backs, Track Letters. Special library kit of 
699 three-dimensional Pinback letters with 
four background panels available — write 
today for details to: 


Library Service Dept. W-5 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th St. - New York 19, N.Y. 
or Sth Avenve, Redlands, California 
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Children Vote 


At the dedication of the new William . 
White Library, April 21, the Kansas State Teacher 
College of Emporia established an annual bool 
award for outstanding contribution to the field of 
children’s literature. The project, known as ¢} 
William Allen White Children’s Book Award ; 
sponsored by the library and the Kansas Sta 
Teachers College Department of Library Scien 
The winning author, selected by the school childre; 
of Kansas, will receive a medal designed by 
Kansas artist. Plans are to make the first award i 
the autumn of 1953. 





The basic objective of this award is to promot 
the reading of more and better books by Kansa 
children. A list of about twenty-five books select 
by a committee of twelve Kansans will be sent t 
the schools and libraries of the state. During ¢ 
school year children will be encouraged to re 
books on this list. Near the end of the year the 
will vote for the book they liked best. Thus, vot 
by children all over the state will determine ¢ 
winning author. The medal will be awarded in th 
autumn at the annual meeting of the Kansas Tea 
ers Association, the Kansas Library Association 
other professional organization 








Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Through the generosity of two alumni, the Corne 
University Library has established a rare book ar 
manuscript department. Inspired by the recent 
covery of the long-sought diaries of Cornell's firs 
president, Andrew D. White, and encouraged b 
the accounts of literary research in Altick’s Schol 
Adventurers, one alumnus has provided for th 
operation of this department and another f 
suitable space in the library building to house t 
rare books. 


New Publications 
Kent State University, Department of Library § 


ence, will issue a new series of publications, “As 
pects of Librarianship,” at irregular intervals 1 


| oftener than monthly. Each will be about twe 





pages in length. A limited number will be pr 
pared. Single copies will be available free up 
request; institutions wishing to receive all iss 
should so indicate in writing 





“Aspects of Librarianship’ will deal with differ 
ent phases of the profession. Manuscripts publi 
in this series will be of such specialized or tet 
porary interest as to prevent their appearance in 
more permanent form. The submission of man 
script for inclusion in this series is invited and a 
communications should be addressed to John M 
Goudeau, Associate Professor of Library Science 
Kent State University, Department of Library Sa 


ence, Kent, Ohio. 
so 8B 





Read only to please yourself, only for enjoyment 
and pleasure, no matter what you think you ougt 


to read, no matter what you think people in you 
position ought to read, no matter what you think 
the outside world expects you to read 
—NorMAN Lewis, How to Get M 
Out of Your Reading. 
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(Continued from page 690) 


mouth, New Hampshire; eighty-three. Among Mr. 
Bartlett's books are the Synoptic History of the 
Granite State and The Bonus March and the Neu 
Deal. 


Mach 19. ANNA ERIKA BJERKANDER FRIES, 
swedish-born poet and translator; after a long ill- 
ness; in New York City; seventy-five. 


March 20. JOHN Mituis, who had charge of the 
installation of the electric lighting on the Statue 
f Liberty in 1886; after a fall downstairs; in Cleve- 
and, Ohio; ninety-three. Colonel Millis wrote 
many papers on scientific subjects and was the 
‘ther of Walter Millis, author of The Martial 


Spirit. 


March 23. Leo KIERAN, veteran newspaper re- 
sorter, aviation enthusiast, and free lance writer; 
ter a long illness; in New York City; fifty-two. 
Mr. Kieran, who was a brother of John Kieran, 
editor of Information Please Almanac, was the 
ghost writer for Wiley Post's and Harold Gatty’s 
fround the World in Eight Days. 


March 25. KATHLEEN COYLE, novelist; in Phila- 
ielphia, Pennsylvania; sixty-six. Miss Coyle wrote 
ser first story at the age of nine. Her Flock of 
Birds was selected in a prize competition from 600 
tries. Her other books she considered only a 
neans of making a living. They include The Mag- 
cal Realm, The French Husband, Immortal Ease, 
Liz, Josephine, Picadilly, The Widow’s House, 
Youth in the Saddle, There Is a Door, The Skele- 
t, Morning Comes Early, Undue Fulfillment, 
Brittany Summer, and To Hold against Famine. 


March 26. FRANCIS C. MACDONALD, author of 
Device and Desire, a collection of verse which ap- 
neared in magazines, and of a mystery story, Sor- 
ery; after a long illness; in White Plains, New 
York; seventy-seven. Mr. MacDonald was one of 
the original group of fifty “‘preceptors’’ brought 
0 Princeton in 1905 by Woodrow Wilson, then 
president of the college. He was very popular with 
the undergraduates, many of whom later went into 
writing, and one of whom later provided, in the 
Firestone Memorial Library, a poetry room named 
tor Mr. MacDonald. 


March 26( 7). ROBERT WITT, art connoisseur; in 
london, England; eighty. Sir Robert, who helped 
‘ound the National Art Collections Fund, to keep 
Snitish art treasures from leaving the country, wrote 
How to Look at Pictures, One Hundred Master- 
meces of Painting, and The Nation and Its Art 
reassures, 


arch 26. PAUL KLAppER, author, and organizer 
ad president emeritus of Queens College; of a 
‘art ailment; in Flushing, New York: sixty-six 
Dr. Klapper, who was a member of the New York 


sate Commission against Discrimination, also 
¥mte many books on education, including Prin- 
“ples of Educational Practice, Teaching Children 
Read, The Teaching of English, and Contem- 
dorary Education. 
March 28. ARTHUR CHARLES HOWLAND, educator 
ind historian, among whose books are This Ou 
Vorld and Materials toward a History of Witch- 


‘at; in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; eighty-two 
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Net a “bit and 
run” areduct! 


Our bindings are DESIGNED for a 
Newsfile. They are the result of 33 years 
of specialization in binding newspapers, 
and are not “hit and run” products because 
we are interested in the repeat business that 
comes from satisfied customers. 


Our CUSTOM FILE, and our UTILITY 
FILE for the low priced market, are the best 
in their respective fields. The CUSTOM 
FILE is, as its name implies, a custom built 
product with the strictest attention paid to 
detail. The binding is designed for the job 
it is to do. The UTILITY FILE is just as 
tough as they come and is priced low enough 
so even the smallest of libraries can afford it. 

Your newspapers deserve the best of care, 
so why not write for our recently revised 
brochure, Newsfile Binding Service which 
gives complete details about our binding 
services 


O. J. FORMAN COMPANY 


Monmouth Illinois 

















FREE! TO LIBRARIES 


Fascinating Book 
About the Amazing 


8,000,000 YR. OLD 
BIRD 


that still exists! 


Interesting to children, travelers, 
teachers, ornithologists ... everyone! 


Here's the almost unbelievable story of the 
curious KIWI . that amazing bird which lives 
its whole life without water and finds its food 
by radar 


Although so famous its symbol has been honored 
on stamps, coins, banknotes and banners of 
World War II fighting men, the Kiwi has never 
before been portrayed in such compact, graphic 
and handy form Colortully written—lavishly 
illustrated. Ideal for classroom study. 1 free to 
any library. Simply write 


THE KIWI COMPANY 


843 S. Swanson St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 































30 Years of Experience help make 


Lefco Library Furniture the best F 
Experience in designing furniture to be Al 


used, in styling it to be attractive, in build. 
ing it to last...that’s what Lefco’s 30 years’ 
experience means to you. To this experi- He 
ence, add painstaking craftsmanship and 
the finest of materials, and you have some 
of the reasons why Lefco Library Equip. Hel 
ment is the finest you can buy. And yet, as 
despite its superiority, it costs you no more 
than ordinary library furniture. 8 


by 


Write today for free catalog and prices Hs 


Lefco “Timed Delivery” Means Faster Service by 

LEFCO EQUIPMENT 36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. a 
Quality furniture for every library ‘need boa! 

pers 























 MEND BOOKS WITH A BRUSH 4 


THE MAGIC “PAINT-ON” PLASTIC Hi 
_ Use inexpensive NORBOND to mend 

books, bind magazines, make quick by 

_ €asy, permanent repairs. Simp [ ? 











it on” with a brush—no sk 

Average mending time 3 ninutes,; 
average cost - 2 cents. Cuts bindery 
bills in halt! Fast-drying Nt )R con 
remains transparent and flex t 4 
crack or peel. Dozens of ble uses ae 


Folding 
Chairs 














WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER anc 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES an 
Madison 1, Wisconsin @® New Haven 2, Connecticut 19¢ 
Gi 
Who Was the - 
sd H ; Di 

DIRECT PRICES AND First 
DISCOUNTS TO Kidnapper? TI 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, A 
CHURCHES, LODGES, and | i, herring ,oxvlorer | earns, this : 
ALL ORGANIZATIONS America in 1524 and tried also to 1 
the mother. She set up such outcries | ail 
os back to his ship. Read full details in: wr 





ct FAMOUS FIRST FACTS . 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 





° 5 » entries 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY = Py Seton J Sa 8. 3. we (31,382 en J 
THE Wonioe._ COMPANY H.W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 
s CH H STRE COLFAX, IOWA *w 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
the POWER OF A WOMAN 


... especially a clubwoman’ 


A NEW SERIES for CLUB and GROUP LEADERS THAT WILL HELP 
YOU ANSWER A THOUSAND QUESTIONS 


How to Prepare a Speech 
by Ivan Gerould Grimshaw 


Help for the organizational leader who must prepare club papers, informal talks 
or formal public speeches. Guidance in library research, in outlining a speech 
in making notes from which to speak, and in developing a confident platform 
manner. By a leading director of graduate studies in library science 


128 pages $2.50 
Handbook for Group Leaders % 
by Ann C. Brown and Sally B. Geis 





Specific program resources and group tech- 
niques for presidents, officers, members of 
boards, committee chairmen and active mem- 
bers. “How-to” information concerning meet- 
ings, speakers, audio-visual aids, constitutions, 
by-laws and so on. Written by a mid-western- 
er nationally known for her leadership roles 
in civic, women’s and church organizations, 
and her daughter an adult education worker. 


224 pages $3.00 


How to Work With Groups 
by Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 





(ii 


Tells in everyday language what makes groups tick, and how 

a democratic leader can help a group accomplish its goal. Helps the 

person moving into leadership positions discharge his organizational "a 
responsibilities with poise and confidence. Of equal value to women’s Mehie 

and men’s organizations, clubs of all kinds, farm groups, church groups, unions, labor-management 
groups, and so on. Written by the Dean of the University of Connecticut's School of Social Work, 
and his wife, both with much experience in community groups 

196 pages $3.00 


Group Work Recording—Principles and Practices by Anne W. Lindsay 


Gives methods for recording activities and inter-relationships and developments within groups, 
something the group worker has long needed. Written for professionals by a professional, the 
Director of the Southwest Center of the YWCA in Detroit. 160 pages $3.00 


The Role of Groups in World Reconstruction by Charles E. Hendry 


A book of special interest to those organizations that sponsor world fellowship projects in other 
countries, those studying the activities of the United Nations and the Point Four Program, and 
all who seek to build a world of mutual security. Based on information from 68 countries, and 
written by the Director of the School of Social Work, University of Toronto 
160 pages 


25 Fourth Av 
WOM AN’S P RESS ® “a ‘Youk 16 Pong oa 


‘with apologies to the Ladies Home Journal 


yn 


2.50 


a 
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‘Apartheid.’ This term, 
literally ‘apartness’ means 
separation of the races, 
the policy advocated by 
the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The races are Euro- 
peans, Coloureds, Natives 
and Indians.” 


“Justification rests on the 
weighty plea that, if 
South Africa is to remain 
in any real sense a white 
man’s country, then the 
white man must be pro- 
tected against the native 
and Asiatic, who, with 
their low standard of liv- 
ing, must otherwise oust 
him from the labour 
market.”’ 

These two quotations (re 


Union of South 
Africa) from the new, 1952 edition of the Year 
Book and Guide to Southern Africa may remind 
some of our own F.E.P.C. problems and argu- 
ments. 


The registered voters in the Union number 
something over 1,440,000 Europeans and 48,700 
non-Europeans with the latter outnumbering the 
former about five to one. It is facts and figures 
of this nature — without concern as to their 
social implications—that the Gusde presents in 
fascinating array. 


Climatically South Africa is delightful. Johan- 
nesburg which is typical has a mean average 
temperature of just over 60 degrees with 40 
degrees unusual. Kruger National Park cover- 
ing 8,000 square miles is the world’s largest. 
Here can be seen elephants, hippopotamus, 
giraffes, baboons, lions, leopards, cheetah, 
hyenas, ostriches, pythons and scores of other 
animals roaming in their natural habitat. 


The gold and diamond mines of South Africa 
are fabulous, but the country is exceedingly 


APARTHEID 





wealthy in many other 
minerals some still to be 
exploited 
tables 


give details 


Charts and 


locate them and 


There is a significant sta 
tistic and an interesting 
fact for everyone in the 
Guide. It is a panorama 
of the world’s last and 
largest undeveloped land 
mass. The major portion 
of the text is devoted to 
the very important Union 
of South Africa, made up 
of Cape Province, Natal, 
Transvaal, and_ the 
Orange Free State. In 
addition sections are de 
voted to Basutoland, Swaziland, Bechuanaland 
the Rhodesias, South West Africa, and Angola 


The historian will delight in the chronological 
tables (from B.C. to date) and the historical 
sketches. The business man will study the tables 
of imports and exports and manufactures. The 
farmer will be interested in the many agricul- 
tural reports—that ground nuts (peanuts) are a 
profitable crop, and that most everything grown 
in our own country flourishes in South Africa 


The traveler will find how to get there, what to 
wear, what to see, what to pay, what to buy, etc 
The researcher will find thousands of facts fully 
indexed for quick consultation. The student and 
the internationally-minded will discover in the 
Guide a comprehensive picture of how another 
“world” lives 


New York to Cape Town is 6,807 miles accord 
ing to a chart in the Guide. Easy ways to get 
there are suggested by both air and water. It 
would seem well worth while to do so. The 
Guide would then be essential. Many will find 
it equally so for immediate and future reference 





Just in on the QUEEN MARY... 


Year Book and Guide to SOUTHERN AFRICA: 1952 


More than 860 pages plus a 48-page atlas in color. Many Charts and Drawings 


$3.00 


ALSO 
Year Book and Guide to EAST AFRICA: 1952 


More than 435 pages plus a fold-in map and a 16-page atlas in color. Many Charts 


and Drawings. 


3.00 


A 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


New York 52, N.Y. 
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MARADOR 


Challenger 


FLEXIBLE BINDER 


The new flexible Marador Challenger binder was 
announced in January. Immediate delivery was 
promised 

The response was so unexpectedly prompt that 
our initial production was soon exhausted. Due 
to severe weather conditions, a railroad strike, 
and unpredictable delays by the manufacturer, 
the shipment of flexible plastic—due in February 
—was not received until March 27. Shipment of 
Marador Challenger binders was resumed on 
March 31. 

We regret this delay in delivery. It is the first 
time in our history that normal orders (not re- 
quiring special handling) have been held more 












than four days before shipping. We are now in 
a position to deliver smmedzatel). 

Thank you for understanding our problem. Not 
a single order was cancelled. This is typical of 
the cooperation we have always received from 
librarians everywhere 






















MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, California 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 














NOW SHIPPING | Announcing Publication 


WHITE’S | 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF | 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


= 


VOLUME XXXVII 


The latest volume of the Permanent Series adds to the con 





tinuing record of American history contained in the biog 
raphies of men and women who have contributed to our 
44 Votumes national life and culture. 


Since 1891 


Approximately 900 biographies. $15.00—Less library discount. 


TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY, PLEASE SEND CON. 
TINUATION ORDER FOR THIS AND FUTURE VOLUMES. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY + 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, WN. Y. 


I 
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A COLONIZED CONTINENT 


Africa remains the only 
continent where virtually 
all natives are under “white 
man supremacy.” Egypt is 
protesting Great Britain's 
control of the and 
Sudan. France's north Afri- 
can are restless 
and the natives in virtually 
all Africa are asking for a 
greater voice in their own 
affairs. 


The Year Book and Guide 

to East Africa is not con- 

cerned with the social as- 

pects of colonization. It is 

strictly a factual and fas- 

cinating wealth of facts and 

figures, maps, charts and 

drawings highlighting and detailing vase areas 
too little known in this country. They are too 
little known as they are virtually the last fron- 
tier and have immense resources. 


Suez 


colonies 


The Guide details the topography, climate, flora, 
fauna, mineral wealth (impressive), manufac- 
turers (not impressive), agricultural products, 
exports and imports, currencies, banking and the 
like. In addition, paragraphs tell how to get 
there, what to see, what to wear, where to stay, 
what to pay and include local transportation, 
communications, etc. 


Many will find the sections devoted to local 
governments and history of especial interest. 
The historical sketches involve early Indian 
navigators, the Arabs, the Turks, the Portuguese, 
the Spaniards, the French and the English. First 
one conquered and then the other. Today the 


Guide reports ruling governments as follows: 


KENYA — British Crown Colony; 224,960 
square miles including parts of the great lakes, 
Victoria and Rudolf; 29,660 Europeans, 
5,386,000 Africans, Indians, Arabs and others. 


m YEAR BOOK 
> AND GUIDE 
“ FOR 


UGANDA 
Crown Colony; 
square miles; 3,448 Euro. 
peans, 36,690 Asiatics and 
4.958.000 Afri ins: Ma- 
laria is prevalent 
ing nets 
everywhere. 


British 
93,980 


“s 


sleep. 
} 
shoul | uséd 


TANGANYIKA 
United Nations Trust Ter- 
ritory administered by 
Great Britain; 360,000 
square miles; 00 Euro 
peans, 7,464,600 
the oldest rock 
in Africa 


others; 
Paintings 


ZANZIBAR 

Protectorate; 1,020 square 

miles with Pemba; the two islands are a short 
distance off the coast in the Indian Ocean; 308 
Europeans, 43,500 Arabs, 15,800 Indians and 
202,800 Africans; the world’s greatest 


British 


source of 





cloves. 

NYASALAND 
47,900 square miles; 1,958 Europeans in a total 
population of 2,050,000 


British Crown Colony: 


Similar data is presented for Portuguese East 
Africa, the Sudan and Mauritius. Egypt, Eritrea 
Somaliland, Ethiopia, Congo, Madag 
Reunion are included but in less detail 
graphs on education in most instances stress 
segregation frequently dividing four grou 


Native labour considerable 
and the overall 
steaming tropics and cool plateaus 

like to catch the 200-pound perch of 

Nile qr the tiger fish with mouths of 
iron; or embark on a safari where big game 
assured for the hunter or the photographer 


receives 


presents realistic 


Light is penetrating the dark continent and 
Guide is the best of pilots 





Just in on the QUEEN MARY... 
Year Book and Guide to EAST AFRICA: 1952 


More than 435 pages plus a fold-in map and a 16-page atlas in color. Many Charts 


and Drawings. 


$3.00 


ALSO 
Year Book and Guide to SOUTHERN AFRICA: 1952 


More than 860 pages plus a 48-page atlas in color. Many Charts and Drawings 


$3.00. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue 


New York 52, N.Y. 
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Fliminate the need for expensive 
iocument and pamphlet storage 
with 


FIBREDEX 


STORAGE FILES 


Vore than one million “Fibredex” 
files are now in use to store valuable 
records in agencies of the Federal 

Government. 


“Fibredex”” units represent the greatest 
protection at the least cost, for the follow- 
ng reasons: 

One-piece construction of extra tough 
“Super Fibre” with “Metal-Edge” re- 
inforcing for permanent rigidity. 
Elimination of vermin—attracting 
glues or pastes through exclusive use 
of “Metal-Edge” joining. 

Damp and dirt resistant. 

Lightweight and compact. Designed 
for easy handling and accessibility of 
contents. 


Illustrated above are: (A) DOCU- 
MENT CASE No. 12510 (letter 
124,x104%x5. No. 15510 
ize) 15%x10%x5. (B) 
PHLET FILE. No. 1074 
(C) OPEN PAMPHLET 


983—9x8x3. No. 1110 


size} 
(legal 
PAM - 

10x 7x 4. 
FILE. No. 
11x10x3'%. 


Detailed specifications and quantity prices, or 


advice upon specialised document storage require- 
ments given upon request. 


HOLLINGER CORPORATION 
3834 S. Four Mile Run Drive, 
Arlington 6, Virginia. 
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Marsden Hartley 


by Elizabeth McCausland 


This fully illustrated commen- 
tary on Marsden Hartley’s life 
and works fills a gap in any art 
library, since Hartley is recog- 
nized as a significant figure in 
the modern art in 
America. The book contains 43 
halftone reproductions of Hart- 
ley’s work from various periods 
of his career and a biographical 
and critical essay. There also are 
a bibliography and a checklist of 
the Hudson D. Walker collec- 
tion. 96 pages, 7x10; 43 half- 
tones. Paper bound. $2.50 


history of 


A CATALOGUE OF THE 
Chinese Bronzes 
IN THE 


Alfred F. Pillsbury 
Collection 
by Bernhard Karlgren 


This beautifully illustrated cata- 
logue portrays and describes the 
world-famous Pillsbury collec- 
tion of ancient Chinese bronzes, 
now in the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Dr. Karlgren, the emi- 
nent Swedish authority, has pro- 
vided critical and descriptive text 
for each item illustrated, as well 
as a valuable section on chro- 
nology. 228 pages, 9x12; 114 
plates. $25.00 


Sy TWO NEW ART BOOKS ga: 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 











Gateways to 
Readable Books 


AN ANNOTATED GRADED LIST OF BOOKS IN MANY FIELDS 
FOR ADOLESCENTS WHO FIND READING DIFFICULT 


Second Edition, Enlarged 1952 248p. $2.75 


By RUTH STRANG, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; CHRIS- 
TINE B. GILBERT, Director of Curriculum, Man- 
hasset (N.Y.) Public Schools; MARGARET C. 
SCOGGIN, Young People's Specialist, New York 
Public Library. 


This second edition of Gateways has been expanded to in- 
clude more than 1100 titles, selected in cooperation with ex- 
perts, from many sources. Books are listed under about thirty 
different subject headings, and brief annotations highlight the 
contents for the reader. The estimated grade level of diffi- 
culty follows the title, with the majority of the books in the 5th, 
6th, and 7th grade levels. The publisher, price and paging for 


each book is given. 


The introduction discusses features that make books attractive 
and easy for adolescents to read and offers detailed sugges- 
tions to librarians and teachers on the use of the list. There 
are three indexes and the main list is followed by briefer lists 
of reading texts, magazines, pamphlet series, dictionaries and 


reference books. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Eliminate these 
Unnecessary 
Operations 
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Recordak Photographic Book Charging eliminates manual 
record-keeping and “‘slipping’’—enables you to charge books 
2 times faster . . . and get books back on the shelves without delay 


, Lipraries large and small—even book- ‘The cost? Considerably less than you’re 
mobiles—are using this faster. more eco- spending now—many libraries figure as much 


nomical system: as 2 cents saved per book handled. That’s be- 

' ‘ cause you can buy or rent a Recordak Junior 

The book card, the borrower’s card, and a ee ent 

Microfilmer at surprisingly low cost . . . and 

pre-dated and pre-numbered date-due card : Ae ; 
charge books for a fraction of a cent apiece. 


are placed in a Recordak Junior Microfilmer. see ; : 
:, Write for complete details. Recordak Corpora- 


Then, a button is pressed—the library gets a . 
: ye tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


hotosraphically accurate and complete rec- : 
en e 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Px * **Recordak” is a trade-mark 
the three cards tucked in the book “pocket.” — 
When books are returned, the date-due =SRECORDERK 
card is filed in se oncee...é > . 
ee lis filed in sequen aa and the book card (Subsidlary of Eastman Kodak Co y) 
remains in place — eliminating the tedious aes : 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 


ord... and the borrower is on his way with 


eT) . 
slipping” nuisance for good. 
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The School Library of the Future 


B) John Emmett Burke * 


XPERTS IN EDUCATION and librarianship 

state over and over again that the greatest 
progress being made today in library services 
is in the development of school libraries. 
When it is recalled that the first public school 
library was established in 1909 and that 
now there are approximately 39,000 public 
school libraries in the United States, it is 
startlingly evident that a mass movement in 
education has taken place and that not only 
has a definite need been recognized, but 
serious attempts have been made to fill a gap 
in the educational structure of the secondary 
and elementary school. 

From all signs evident today it is reason- 
able to predict that school libraries will con- 
tinue to increase in the future. A brief glance 
at public school enrollment figures reveals 
constant growth. In 1869-1870 only 80,277 
students were enrolled in public schools; in 
the school year 1947-1948 this number had 
jumped to 23,944,523. Two years later in 
1949-1950 there were 29,910,500 students 
in the public schools or an increase of six 
million. These figures from the 1950 Statis- 
tical Summary of Education indicate continu- 
ous growth in school units and correlatively 
also an expansion of school library service. 

This increased enrollment, along with no 
building program during the war years, has 
thrust on us today the greatest school build- 
ing program in the history of the country. 
This construction program coming simul- 
taneously with the recognized need for li- 
braries has provided for the erection of many 


_— 


* Librarian, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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school libraries. Workshops and conferences 
of architects, school administrators, and li- 
brarians are constantly developing plans for 
school libraries. 

Improved standards from a national, re- 
gional, state, and local level also account for 
changes and growth. Standards set up by the 
American Library Association require that 
$1.50 be spent per pupil each year for books, 
and not less than $300 annually for schools 
with less than two hundred students. State 
and regional standards also are on the up- 
grade. In 1912 the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges stated that 
library facilities must be adequate. In 1922 
mention is made of 500 volumes being a 
minimum requirement. By 1935 there had 
been added to the purely quantitative stand- 
ards many of the qualitative, and now real 
goals are set up for the book collection and 
other materials to be chosen from standard 
lists ; for the librarians to be properly trained ; 
for appropriations of at least $1.25 per pupil ; 
that instruction be given in the use of the 
library ; that the library be properly cataloged ; 
and that quarters and equipment meet the 
needs of the students. 

Turning aside from these reasons for the 
growth in school libraries, there are many 
evidences of such expansion. Encouraging is 
the fact that much of the stimuli and plan- 
ning for school libraries is coming from 
sources outside the library itself. The White 
House Conference had as one of its objec- 
tives adequate library service of good quality 
for all children and extension of library 
services to all parts of the country. The Com- 
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mittee on Rural Education expressed a felt 
need for more books for more children to 
enrich the course of study and provision for 
leisure reading. “Books are a means of in- 
fluencing emotional life and community atti- 
tudes of children.” 


More Spent on School Libraries 


In 1934 a study of rural school practices 
was carried on by the United States Ofhce of 
Education. Of 364 rural schools visited there 
were found as many as one hundred books 
per student, 99 per cent of which were not 
usable. The standard then, it seems, 
quantitative. 

The 1934-1935 survey of the United States 
Office of Education, in a report from thirty- 
three representative cities, showed $254,223 
spent for books for 641,675 pupils or 39 cents 
per pupil; 2 total school 
budget was spent for libraries including sala- 
ries, with 1.6 per cent of the total salary 
budget for the librarian 

A research study conducted in 1946-1947 
in nine southeastern states with 2,248 schools 
reporting revealed that expenditures ranged 
from 83 cents per pupil to $1.41 per pupil. 
For Negroes the range was from 36 cents to 
$1.27 per pupil. State expenditures for school 
libraries in these nine increased one 
million dollars from 1946- 
1947. 

In 1946 the United States Department of 
Education stated in its Annual Report: “At 
least 80 per cent of the elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools have inadequate library 
services or no facilities at all.’ Yet in 1947 
it lowered that per cent to state that: “It is 
a conservative estimate that 60 per cent of 
the public schools have either inadequate li- 
brary facilities or none at all.” 

The United States Department of Educa- 
tion is preparing a summary of statistics on 
school library facilities in the larger cities of 
the United States. Five cities of more than 
one million population show 21 per cent in- 
crease in centralized elementary school librar- 
ies during the past six years and a decrease 
of 24 per cent in number of elementary 
schools which maintain classroom collections. 


Was 


per cent of the 


states 
1945-1946 to 


The personnel working with public school 
libraries has increased at every level na- 
tional, state, county, and local. Since 1937 a 
library service division exists in the United 
States Office of Education and serves princi- 
pally school libraries. The American Library 
Association has a school library specialist on 
its staff. 
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In 1915 the school library section of 
A.L.A. was begun, but it was in 1950 that the 
division of A.L.A. known as American Asso 
ciation of School Librarians was approved 
and established with 3,000 members 

Many states have good school library sery 
ice without Supervisors, but twenty five States 
have in their state departments of education 
school library supervisors. In the years 1938 
to 1940 only eleven states had such services 
Grants from the general board of the Rocke 
feller Foundation made this possible in sever 
al southern Alabama, Texas, and 
Georgia now have Negro library supervisors 
There are more and more super 
added leadership and less Inspection 

It is not enough to trace the rapid growth 
of school libraries in the United States for un. 
doubtedly they will continue to increase, as 
the foregoing statistics indicate, both numer 
cally and in organization. The school library 
itself must undergo changes as it fulfills its 
functions in the school 
cational scene must shift in many 


states 


isors wit! 


Just as the total edu 
respects S¢ 
as to solve the problems of the times as the 
relate to boys and girls, so also 


undergo similar changes in order to disi 
properly its obligations in the school systen 
To prognosticate what the school library of 
the future will look like is to attempt to por- 
tray a future development which is based ot 
present trends and known needs. In the cas 
of the school library this is indeed a difficult 
achievement for many factors, including the 
economic one, must be considered. However 
certain fundamentals of content, of service 
and of direction today stand out in rather bold 
relief. It is these characteristics which becon 
the significant guideposts 
course of future developments in regard t 
school libraries. 


“ier m1 
indicating the 


Standards of Measurement 


If a departure point must be made betweer 
the school library of today and that of the fu 
ture, then undoubtedly the outstanding fact 
to be considered is what constitutes a good 
school library of today. Some may challenge 
the standards of accrediting agencies in this 
regard on the grounds that such criteria usual 
ly mark a minimum of achievement and not 
an optimum situation. This view is most de- 
fensible. However, the definition of a good 
school library today may be construed as one 
calibrated to meet these requirements of ac 
crediting agencies; for in the final analysis é 
school library so equipped for service will not 
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only do the job usually demanded of it in the 
way of resources and service, but undoubtedly 
will fulfill its objectives in a superior way be- 
cause it does meet these criteria. 

Both the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the South- 
em Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools—to mention but two of the accredit- 
ing agencics in the United States—post stand- 
ids for secondary school libraries. These 
may be § grouped under the following head- 
size of the library as part of the school 
olant; number of books and magazines; 
formula of support in terms of students 
served; and the preparation and training of 
the librarian. 

A secondary school library which meets the 
requirements of either of these associations 
a these areas has provided a framework of 
materials and services which will enable it to 
fulfill its purposes in the school system. Pri- 
marily, these objectives may be summarized 
athe statement that the school library seeks 
to amplify and expand the work of the class- 
room and present through the media of ap- 
propriate books, magazines, and instructional 
materials, such as films and pictures, new 
horizons of learning. 

For the elementary school library, 


nos’ 


ngs: 


stand- 


urds are not as precise and inclusive as they 


ire for the secondary schools. However, at- 
tention is being focused on clementary 
<hools. The first draft of Elementary Evalu- 
e Criteria of the Southern Association of 
colleges and Secondary Schools pub- 
shed in 1950. While this evaluative chart 
in tentative form and is to be used essen- 
tally for evaluative purposes only, it never- 
theless issues a challenge to elementary school 
brarians and points the way to future de- 
velopments in these libraries. 
Divided into five sections, this Elementary 
taluative Criteria lists viewpoint, functions, 
program, resources, and planning as areas of 
valuation. How well the library of the ele- 
nentary school will fit into this program re- 
mains to be seen. Some samples of evaluation 
oacerning the school library are as follows: 
xction C—Program. To what extent are printed 
aids used by teachers ? 
‘ction D—Resources 
materials provided ‘4 
tral library staffed ? 
What reading materials are provided ? 
And finally the concluding statement: 


Comment on what the st hool should do to im 

Prove its library service.’ 

* Harold D. Coordinator, Elementary Evalu 
sre Criteria. Southern Association's ( ooperative Study in 
“mentary Education, Nashville, George Peabody College 

t Teachers, 1950. 
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To what extent are library 
To what extent is the cen- 


Drummond, 
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In treating of the school library of the fu- 
ture, it is inevitable that the resources of the 
library must be studied. Today's child is in- 
terested in everything; requests vary from 
the first grader's seeking for knowledge on 
knights to the eighth grader’s desire to ana- 
lyze atomic energy. The school library not 
only must have the resources to answer these 
varied interests, but it must be geared to take 


care of the instructional program of the 


school, the demands of its so-called extracur- 
ricular activities, the desires of the teachers 
for more and more material to vitalize and en- 
rich their classroom work. As the school li- 
brary enters more and more into the primary 
purpose of its existence, it will acquire 
through skillful selection those resources 
which will enable it to make its influence felt 
not only in the classroom but in the lives of 
all the pupils of the school 


Librar) Goals of 


No matter how the school library of the 
future may change in look and content, un- 
doubtedly in the sphere of its major objective 
the library will never change. The goals of 
the school library must always be the objec- 
tives of the school, for all the resources of the 
library will always be acquired with the view 
of implementing the school curriculum and 
guiding boys and girls in the use of library 
materials. In this fundamental purpose of its 
existence, the school library of the future will 
be similar to the good school library of today. 

Inasmuch as the basic purpose of the school 
library is identical with the basic purpose of 
the school itself, it may be pertinent to sum- 
marize the objectives of the school. The basic 
purpose of the school is usually conceived to 
be the provision of the necessary facilities and 
guidance to enable the child to develop into a 
well rounded, individual. The 
school seeks to form each boy and girl so ef- 
fectively that he or she becomes an asset to 
the community by the effective utilization of 
all of ‘her potential abilities for the 
good of the individual and of society 


the Future 


successful 


his or 


The school library program should carry 
out the purposes of sharing in the whole 
school program and of encouraging the effec- 
tive use of books and libraries by providing 
individual service to children through read- 
ing guidance, ample reading materials, and 
library experience. The distinctive purpose of 
the school library within the framework of 
the school system is that of helping children 
and young people develop abilities and 


successful habits of using the printed re- 
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sources of civilization in atfaining their goals 
of living. 

The library must serve as the connecting 
link between students and faculty, on the one 
hand, and its resources on the other. In order 
to accomplish this, there must be effective 
leadership on the part of the librarian so that 
the pattern of services designed for the li- 
brary will be in consonance with the aims of 
the school itself. 

First and of utmost importance, the librar- 
ian of the school of tomorrow must know and 
understand individual students—their per- 
sonal problems, their reading interests, their 
abilities, and the difficulties usually encoun- 
tered by children and adolescents. Knowing 
individual students, the library personnel will 
then strive to stimulate them to further read- 
ing, always within the scope of their needs in 
connection with classwork, recreation, school 
activities, and personal problems. In order 
to secure best results, several considerations 
are important. The library will encourage 
personal investigations and broad reading in- 
terests, will help promote desirable social 
habits and skills in the use of resources, will 
direct and encourage the use of library mate- 
rials for solving school and personal prob- 
lems, and will provide opportunity and at- 
mosphere conducive to profitable reading. 

A second major obligation of the library, 
in some respects overlapping the first, is the 
provision of adequate reference service. Good 
reference service will encourage students to 
explore and to use the library’s resources 
themselves. In most cases it will provide for 
planned library periods for improving ability 
in the use of the books and materials in the 
library. This means that planned and sys- 
tematic instruction in the use of the library 
will become an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 

Furthermore, the library will foster good 
reading and research by classes working un- 
der the leadership of teachers. To help 
achieve this, bibliographies will be prepared 
both for class use and for personal use of the 
students: all this, it is understood, by means 
of integrated cooperation with the adminis- 
tration and faculty of the school. In refer- 
ence work, perhaps even more than in any 
other phase of library service, it is important 
to remember that spoon feeding is not help- 
ful in the long run to the student, the teach- 
ing staff, or the library itself. Learning how 
to use the library on his own initiative is a 
vital part in the educational pattern of each 
student and proper guidance to achieve this 
end is invaluable. 
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In order to provide good reference service 
and in order to stimulate students in the effec. 
tive use of the library, the library itself mus 
have an adequate supply of books and mate. 
rials to answer student and faculty needs 
In order to maintain this supply of books and 
materials the staff of the library must be alert 
to recognize and select pertinent materials, 

In other words, a third major function of 
the library lies in the realm of acquisitions 
School librarians must have a knowledge of 
the broad field of materials of instruction, 
such as types of aids, equipment, costs, and 
where such aids are available. The materials 
of instruction in the school library of the fu- 
ture will include films, filmstrips, slides, 
maps, charts, and globes as well as facilities 
for the rental of these and allied resources 
The librarian may need to teach the utiliza- 
tion of such helps to instruction so that both 
faculty members and students may integrate 
them with their other school experiences. He 
himself must have acquired such skills. No 
doubt the school librarian will also help in 
the selection of entertainment films to be 
used in assembly as well as those films based 
on some of the enduring classics that appeal 
to the young. The library will post informa- 
tion on the best in television and radio pro- 
grams. It will provide the teaching materials 
in books and records before the showing of 
films on a certain topic. 


Effect of Television 


While it is almost impossible in 1951 to 
predict the future development of television 
and other media of communication, it goes 
without saying that these will have an effect 
on the services of the school library of the 
future. As has been hinted, these services de- 
mand that the librarian must know many 
books—their contents, style of writing, and 
level of difficulty—and that he be effective 
in correlating books with needs of individual 
students and classes. He must know books 
and be familiar with bibliographies of sub- 
ject interests in order to acquire the needed 
library materials expeditiously and judicious- 
ly. Books and other resources must be pfo- 


vided not only for class instruction but also 


for recreation and for stimulation of occupa 
tional pre-examination and study. 


In treating the functional aspects of the 


school library in the future, it is necessary to 


take into consideration that through the me- 


dium of a concerted public relations program 


an interpretation of the function of the school 
library and its real contribution to the de 
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velopment of education will be unfolded. 
This will involve a use of the usual public re- 
lations techniques and media—motion pic- 
tures, television, radio, demonstrations, group 
meetings (such as the P.T.A.), etc. 

Secondly, it should be expected that there 
will be some investigations or surveys of ex- 
isting local library needs and conditions, par- 
ticularly of those aspects of school library 
service which are generally acknowledged as 
being worth while but which are not empha- 
sized to a satisfactory degree. As an instance, 
most librarians agree that education in a mod- 
ern age should encourage children to read a 
great deal. However, research in the area will 
constantly be necessary in order to determine 
to what extent facilities are being used by 
school children. 

Thirdly, it should be expected that experi- 
mental demonstrations of expanded programs 
—departmental or otherwise— will be opera- 
tive in established school libraries, and spon- 
sored by them. This will be a result, in part, 
of increased facilities in the school program. 

Last, but not least, there should result the 
organization of libraries with trained person- 
nel in every public school, since the impor- 
tance of well trained librarians in the schools 
is being increasingly recognized. There will 
be particularly the provision of better trained 
librarians at the elementary level, because 
today this is recognized as one of the areas 
of special need—and an area in which there 
isa dearth of genuine interest. 

The library is assuming an increasingly 
important role in the school, and in the lives 
of students, faculty, and community. With 
the development of newer aids to instruction, 
and the ever-increasing availability and use of 
such aids, the school librarian will have to be 
better and better trained—or more and more 
thoroughly trained—in the use of these mate- 
tials as well as in other aspects of school and 
library work. Moreover, there is an increas- 
ing emphasis upon the stimulation of a pleas- 
ant and comfortable atmosphere in the school 
library, in order that the use of its facilities 
may grow as the library grows. 

The library will contain anterooms where 
small groups of students may retire to see 
again a motion picture, a filmstrip, or some 
slides that pertain to class‘oom work under- 
way. The library will also provide anterooms 
where an individual or a small group may 
gather to replay a record or a set of records 
elated to classroom work. 

The library will be designed with an in- 
viting homelike atmosphere, with easy chairs, 
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table lamps, and inviting reading nooks. Off 
from the main library will be smaller rooms 
where committees or even pairs of students 
may work cooperatively without disturbing 
others. 


The Role of the Librarian 


In a school library, a relatively larger num- 
ber of staff members are needed for a given 
enrollment than is the case with college or ad- 
vanced students. Elementary and high school 
students require much more individual atten- 
tion than do college students. 

The librarian must share with teachers the 
responsibility of guiding and stimulating 
young people, and must organize materials 
for that purpose, and thus his work load must 
be in harmony with that of other teachers. 
An examination of the school program 
should be made to determine the number of 
pupils and teachers that one librarian can 
serve effectively. It seems that a full-time 
librarian with clerical assistance is needed in 
any school, elementary or secondary, with a 
school enrollment of 200 pupils or more if 
the full responsibility of the library is to be 
realized in the school program. It is obvious 
that, if a college library serving 2,000 stu- 
dents needs ten staff members, the high school 
requires more than one librarian for each 
500 students. 

As for personal and professional qualifi- 
cations, the school librarian needs to have, 
in addition to his professional training in 
education and librarianship, those personal 
traits which are characteristic of the most 
successful school personnel: good humor, a 
pleasing appearance, friendliness with people, 
dignity, self-control, energy and initiative. 

If school librarians of today could voice 
wishes concerning the school libraty of to- 
morrow, it is almost a certainty that they 
would agree on two fundamentals. The first 
of these is a restatement of the need for pro- 
fessional training on the part of those called 
upon to administer a school library—a train- 
ing that would demand at least the degree 
of a bachelor of library science from a library 
school recognized by the American Library 
Association. The second consideration would 
be directed to a more correct appraisal of 
the library in the school on the part of the 
administration. Perhaps this could best be 
summarized in the wish that the school li- 
brary of the future be regarded more as a 
library and less as a study hall. 
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Your Library—Living Room or 


Storage Closet? 
By Ruth M. Jones * 


WHAT We Do IN Our LIBRARY 


We wash our hands before we read books 

We wrap books in paper when it rains 

We do not make much noise 

We do not cut books that are not supposed to be cut 

We take books for three days and return them be- 
fore we get any more 

We put books back on the shelf in the right place 

We tell others when a book is good 

We take turns helping in the library 

We lend our books to the library 
through with them 

We help others to find books 

We tell the committee if we want different rules 


when we are 


HIS IMPOSING SLATE OF RULES, obviously 
framed and phrased by the students 
themselves, was the first thing I saw as I en- 
tered an elementary school library. To me it 
seemed a very pleasant thing, for here I saw 
evidence of the working of democracy. Here 
were indications of consideration for the 
rights, privileges, and opinions of others, care 
of public property, cooperation, sharing, serv- 
ice to the individual with consideration for 
the welfare of the group, respect for the indi- 
vidual—all principles basic to the democratic 
ideal. 

These rules, the librarian told me, were 
made by the student council, which consisted 
of a representative from each classroom. The 
committee was changed every month so more 
students could act on it, and the rules were re- 
vised or added to at each change in accord- 
ance with suggestions from the student body 
in general. 

Library rules that change every month! I 
remember my childhood when library rules 
changed when the grim reaper took the li- 
brarian. 

It is surprising how many libraries in this 
age of forward-looking educational philoso- 
phies remain mausoleums of little-used ma- 
terials, detention rooms for unruly students, 
and study halls in which all seats are assigned 
and the children must sit quietly in them. 
Such practices are not merely outdated, they 
are dangerous, for they stifle the freedoms 
that should be sponsored by the library in our 
effort for democratic survival. 


* Professor of Library Science, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 
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Here are listed some of the ways in which 
we, as librarians, can inculcate democratic 
ideals. Many more will be discovered as these 
are used. 


Intelligent book selection, which provides the 
students with the materials needed for research an 
inquiry. 

Directing students’ reading so each fee 
of the relationship of mind and spirit that 
men together 

Promoting interest in and understanding of th 
immediate community, the state, the nati 
world. 

Providing opportunities for experience 
cratic processes and organization 

Planning and directing projects 
activity that will lead to the discarding 
types, intolerance, and prejudices 


Is a Sense 
binds all 


Endeavoring to create mutual 
students, teachers, and librarians 

Helping students to reason in wor 
the solution of the problems of a dem« 
Seeking to promote the realization of 
democracy in intercultural, inter-ethni 
racial relations. 

Working for the acceptance of the the 
must have international cooperatoin to insure 
ing peace. 


Do you as librarian feel your responsibility 
for working toward such goals ? 


A Course of Action 


First of all, examine your understandings 
Do you really know the definition and mean 
ing of democracy? Do you know what it 
means in a program of education for demo 
cratic action? Do you know what your school 


and your community are doing in this area? 


Murray Elementary Librar) 
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Next, probe your prejudices. Be sure you 
are not passing them on to the children. Plan 
acourse of organized action and do not be 
airaid to enlist the community, the parents, 
and the other members of the school faculty 
in the effort. 

Now is the time to clean your own house 
How democratic is the administration and 
organization of your library ? Democracy can- 
not be fostered in autocratic surroundings. 
Let the children who use the library say what 
the rules shall be. a 

This does not mean you should turn your 
precisely arranged library into chaos. At the 
same time, do not underestimate the abilities 
of your students. They enjoy order and sys- 
tem. You will probobly have to explain to 
them the necessity of certain regulations, but 
let them convince you that some time-honored 
ules may not be needed. 


Book Selection 


Do not feel you and the other faculty mem- 
bers are the only ones with sufficient knowl- 
edge and critical ability to select books. Stu- 
dents may learn to formulate criteria for 
evaluating books, they can be taught to use 
the tools of book selection, and they are likely 
tohave reasons for many of their choices. 

The child has a right to his own opinions, 
90 do not be a snob. It will not degrade your 
library to have a few westerns, mysteries, and 
the better comic books. As educators, we must 
seek to raise the literary standards of our stu- 
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dents, but we must not be dictatorial. Don’t 
just take the suggestions of the student who 
is inclined to be verbal ; seek out the quiet boy 
who sits in the corner by the window and find 
out what books he would like to see on the 
shelves. And do not veto the students’ choices 
until you have a good reason and explain that 
reason. 

One library I know functions very well 
with a book selection committee of teachers, 
students, and the librarian. On one occasion, 
two sixth-grade boys requested a rather difh- 
cult book on atomic energy. They examined 
it at great length at a local bookstore. Mem- 
bers of the committee felt that, although no 
one else in the school would use the book, it 
should be purchased because these boys had 
never before made a request and were not 
much interested in any books already in the li- 
brary. The librarian and the teachers were 
pleased that it was the student members of 
the committee who promoted the decision. 

This same library has made arrangements 
with local booksellers to allow the committee 
to take the lists of possible purchases (made 
from the requests of the students and by con- 
sidering the needs of the library ) to the book- 
store and to examine the books before making 
final purchases. 

Remember as you aid in the process of se- 
lecting books that the library should extend 
its services to all the students and not just to 
good readers. There is an increasing number 
of books with low reading level and high 
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interest level of which you should be aware. 
Meet the child where he is with his abilities, 
his experiences, his interests and habits, and 
bring him forward. 

And in line with serving all the children, 
be sure each new child who comes into the 
school is given a special introduction to the li- 
brary and its services and opportunities. 


Cataloging 


If you spent as much time learning to cata- 
log as I did, learning to make perfect cards 
with formal, standard subject headings, you 
will no doubt have a hard time convincing 
yourself you should use popular terms that 
are used and understood by the students. One 
librarian told me she spent a half day arguing 
herself into using the heading “canasta”’ in- 
stead of ‘games of chance,” but she did it. 
She has also taken from the card catalog the 
confusing see and see also and used ‘For 
books on this subject look under . ’ and 
“For more books on this subject look un- 
der... .” Forgive us, Mrs. Sears! 

Again you must consider the child as the 
one for whom the catalog is made. Whenever 
he looks for a book under a certain term and 
you have used something else, give his term 
careful consideration. It may be the word that 
would occur to many of the students. 

As you assign call numbers to books, take 
care not to label them so as to place a stigma 
on the reading of them. One ten-year-old told 
his mother he did not bring any book home 
because he was ashamed to be seen with XX 
(easy reading) books and those were the only 
ones he could read. Guide him to the books 
within his reading ability, but not by telltale 
markings. 


Exhibits and Dis plays 


You were no doubt indoctrinated as I was 
in “library housekeeping.” Among other 
things, you were told exhibits should be artis- 
tic and neat. It is much more important that 
they represent the interests and suggestions of 
the children. 

By far the messiest, least attractive exhibit 
I ever saw did much to promote the ideas of 
democracy in the school. A small, shy boy, 
none too clean, brough a gun to show his 
teacher. It was a gun his brother had just 
brought from the South Pacific. He showed 
it to no one but the teacher, but she suggested 
that all the children should see it and that 
probably others had guns they would like to 
show. So they arranged with the librarian for 
such a project. Children from every room re- 
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sponded and the nature and scope of the attij. 
lery was amazing. 

The pieces were placed on a long table ip 
the library after they were examined to be 
sure none was loaded. The name of the owner 
and the exhibitor were on each one. Long 
hours were spent handling and discussing the 
various articles and many new friends were 
made. It was nec essary to stay open one even. 
ing for the parents to see the much-talked-of 
display. 

Firearms may not be your idea of a worthy 
project, but the democratic values engendered 
surely were worth while. Incidentally, some 
of the boys who had had no particular interes 
in the library found that there were many 
books they could enjoy and, consequently 
they became regular customers. In order to 
learn more about the guns, many students 
learned to use reference books and indexes 


Reading Club; 


Reading is always more fun if it is shared 
Give your students this opportunity. Do not 
foster the outmoded book report which is 
likely to keep him from reading, but arrange 
for him to talk with others about the things 
he reads if he would like to. 
groups and book clubs are often very sucess 
ful. They stimulate reading and help raise 
reading standards if they are intelligentl 
supervised. In one community students go to 
the local literary clubs and discuss books the 
enjoy. One child speaking of The Hundres 
Dresses said, ““This is a book written for chil- 
dren and ladies.”’ 


World Understanding 


Surely we should not need to be reminde 
of our responsibility of helping our smal 
charges gain an understanding of peoples 
other lands and people of other cultures with 
in our country, learning that the hopes, amb 
tions, and emotions of all peoples have muct 
in common. It is only in our methods of seek 
ing to achieve our desires that we differ. 


| Yisc USSIOL 


Professional literature in the field of educa 
tion abounds with fine suggestions for pro 
ects, exhibits, and programs for teaching 
world understanding. At the instigation o 
one librarian, students compiled a cookbook 
of recipes from all the world. A great dea 
was accomplished toward reaching a feeling 
of mutual respect, for it was found that the 
son of the school caretaker brought the same 
recipe as did the son of the mayor. Both ret 
ipes had come from grandmothers from the 
“old country.” 
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Holidays offer no end of opportunity for 
tracing their foreign origins, their celebration 
o different countries, etc. This is also true of 
the study of men who have made notable con- 
tributions to our country, inventions and dis- 
overies, materials we use every day, foods we 
aat, even a study of trees will show us that we 
have gathered them from the whole world. 

Many libraries have sponsored correspond- 
ence with foreign schools and children, 
dothes drives, CARE packages, and similar 
projects that make the students feel kinship 
with children across the sea. 

Here again intelligent book selection is es- 
ential. In one library the students formu- 
ated the following criteria for books about 
foreign countries or minority groups: 

Books should never call names such as coon, nigget 
darky, chink, etc. 

They should never make other people seem odd or 
toolish 

They should show other people as being as good as 

Americans. 

They should never use dialects that are hard to un- 
derstand 

hey should never have pictures that do not look 
like real people. Photographs are best. 

In the smallest grades, fairy tales and folk- 
ore can be used. A map of fairy tales filled 
aby the children can be very interesting, and 
the children are pleased to find that Cinder- 
dla came from France, Humpty Dumpty 
‘rom England, and Half Chick from Spain. 


Ins pecting Our Democracy 


We are prone, sometimes, to indoctrinate 
our children to the effect that our democracy 
s perfect and that we have complete equality. 
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The little girl who has only one dress, and the 
little boy who never gets invited to the birth- 
day parties, soon find out that this is not true. 
We can direct the children to books and peri- 
odicals that show us our shortcomings and 
work on methods for overcoming them. 

Recognition of the individual and an ap- 
preciation of the fact that we learn to under- 
stand people through helping them can be 
given by allowing students to help with li- 
brary routines. This does not mean exploita- 
tion of the abler students for work that 
should be hired, but giving all students a 
chance to show their abilities. They will en- 
joy checking out books, shelving them, and 
helping with technical processes and this will 
free the librarian to help the students with 
other problems. 


Objection Overruled 


I can hear you saying, ‘This sounds like a 
lot of work, and I am already doing @ lot 
more than I will ever be paid for.” I grant 
you that, but we have an opportunity and a 
responsibility to help the child feel secure 
within himself and to equip him with a basic 
understanding of people so he will have 
the strength and the maturity necessary in 
these uncertain times 


Some people are contemptuous of the grand lob- 
bies and spacious reading rooms of monumental 
libraries, and deplore the extravagant waste of 
space. So long as society can afford to squander 
millions of dollars on battleships, slot machines, 
and soft and hard drinks, it can afford the luxury 
of splendid libraries. 
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HAVE JUST RETURNED from a broadcast of 
a radio book quiz where six boys and girls 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades from a 
neighboring city came to compete with six 


contestants of Glendive. It was the final 
broadcast of the third season of a reading pro- 
gram that has increased the juvenile book 
circulation of the Glendive City Library over 
500 per cent. 

The records showed a very small juvenile 
circulation, considerably below that of the 
adult section. The question, “Why don’t the 
children read our good books when the par- 
ents do?” had long been unanswered. 

Maybe the answer was in the children’s 
room. So, one day the librarian went into 
the quiet juvenile room, placed three really 
beautiful new books on the shelf, sat down 
in one of the little chairs, and tried to think. 
She looked at all the new-looking books and 
the pretty posters. 

“These should cause anyone to want to 
read,” she thought. 

The quieter she sat, the quieter it grew in 
the little room. It was much too quiet. 


* Assistant Librarian, Glendive, Montana, City Library 
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Why Not Try a Radio Book Quiz? 


B) Ella W. Schloss * 


YOUNG READERS EAGERLY CHECK OUT BOOKS AFTER STORY HOUR 


She turned, and—there were the comics 
They were all fringed, battered, smudged 
and dog-eared—and so very happy 

The librarian had been invited to speak 
before a group of club women on juvenil: 
books. She informed them that the childrer 
did not read enough good books because the 
exciting comics were available. It was ap 
parent that the necessary incentive was not 
there to cause them to explore the field of 
good literature. The beautifully illustrated 
exciting, new books the library had purchased 
were not circulating as they should, but th 
comics were worn out . 

Parents agreed this was true, and asked 
“What can we do? It is difficult to have ¢ 
child sit quietly reading a book while his 
pals are scattering the comics about in color 
ful confusion.” 


Ex posure to Good Books 


One person present—the education chair 
man of that group (the AAUW), a for 
teacher, and a member of the city library 
accepted this as a direct question. Sh 
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"My score was perfect until now, 


knew her own book-loving daughter could 
sot have learned to enjoy really good books 
unless she had been exposed to them. Per- 
haps we weren't realizing how few families 
put any thought on aquiring a home library 
tor the children. This excitement-loving age 
ould find plenty of healthy excitement in 
good books, but—how could we get a chance 
to show them to the children ? 

To the librarian’s delight, this woman 
found a news item stating that two Chicago 
women had turned the trick there by a book 
quiz. The library purchased What Book 1s 
That? by Ruth Harshaw and Dilla MacBean, 
in order to study their procedure. 

The procedure did not quite meet the 
needs of Glendive, so the necessary changes 
were made and the plan presented to the li- 
brary. It looked like the very thing that was 
needed, and plans were made to ask the club 
lor its support. 

In order to get the plan to the children 
directly, a committee from the AAUW 
visited the county and city superintendents 
of schools, principals, and teachers of the 
public and parochial schools. They explained 
the two main objectives of the plan: to en- 
courage children to read worth-while books 
instead of comics, and to acquire their own 
libraries. This the educators liked, and they 
promised to make use of the book quiz in 
English and reading projects at every oppor- 
tunity. 

The librarian helped select from twelve 
to fourteen books for each of the eight 
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with he hadn't asked me that one.” 


grades. That called for 112 books to be 
mended, rebound, or purchased. Some old 
favorites were selected, some of more mod- 
ern vintage, and some of the very new books 
acclaimed in reviews. All these books had 
to be good literature, fun to read, and avail- 
able at the public library. 

Each of the AAUW members took some 
of the selected books, read them, and pre- 
pared eight questions and answers on each 
one. This was all completed and the books 
back in the library by October first. The 
script of about sixty questions was prepared 
from these questions. 

Mimeographed copies of book titles to be 
read, rules, qualifications, and broadcast dates 
were given to the schools, the library, and 
to the radio station that carried the broad- 
casts. 

After the first year, they discontinued the 
seventh and eighth grades, and added pre- 
school. Otherwise the procedure is the same. 


Radio Encouragement 


When the committee explained the plan 
to the manager of our local radio station, he 
was quick to realize the audience appeal of 
such a program. He agreed to a half-hour 
program once a week. Thus was born ‘‘Be- 
tween the Leaves.” His first thought was to 
make it a sustaining program. However, it 
was decided to have a sponsor to carry more 
weight. This method was followed for two 
years. Two business organizations sponsored 
it, one each year. As it was one of the most 
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listened-to programs from the station, it was 
very good advertising, they thought. 

This year, KXGN donated one half hour's 
time and an excellent quiz master. Various 
service clubs were invited to sponsor one pro- 
gram each. This required $20, which is used 
to purchase new books for each of the chil- 
dren who participate At first fingers were 
crossed while the first club was being ap- 
proached, but now the clubs are asking to be 
allowed to sponsor it, wishing not to be left 
out. 

Each child who has read the required 
books writes a letter telling which he liked 
best and why, or he may give a quick review 
of the book. He must also include his name, 
address, telephone number, age, grade, and 
school. The letter must be mailed one week 
before the broadcast. 

From these letters, cight contestants are 
chosen according to the merits of the letters 
Both children and parents are notitied if they 
are to appear 

Each Sunday, for eight Sundays, a different 
grade participated on the book quiz broad- 
cast. Score was kept for each child. During 
the first two years, the child with the highest 
score on each broadcast received a book. This 
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Day, again the question how to 
publicize the library program in a hangar at Peter- 
son Field, a distance of about eight miles on the 
opposite side of Colorado Springs. 

We decided to pictorialize the story of the 
growth of the libraries in Camp Carson since the 
expansion program. Statistics for this project were 
based on the period November through April. The 
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year, in order to encourage children to , 
quire their own libraries, each one who a 
peared on the program was given a book. 7 
keep the element of competition, two d 
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When the program is completed in April, 
the reading of those books goes right on 
Reading habits that these children develop 
gntinuc alter they grow too old for the book 
wiz. On the second broadcast this year, our 
ibrarian said: “At the public library we 
know the interest in the books discussed on 
ach program does not cease with that pro- 
oram. We hear: ‘I’m going to read this book. 
It was a quiz book! "Do you have a list of 
ast year's quiz books? | didn't read them 
il’ ‘I'm going to read all these new books; 


they might be quiz books later.’ 


Library Board Interest 


This year the library board asked to spon- 
one of the broadcasts because the library 
d benefited so greatly. 

We have been interested in the reactions 
ad interest shown by the children them- 
ves, and the parents. One boy confided to 
s teacher just before he went on the air, 
Im so glad I've gone to school because I 
nave learned to read. Otherwise I couldn't 
* on the radio book quiz.’ 

Those who listen at home decide there is 


: book they mast read. A very common re- 


Carson Post Library 


} yarn for the lettering; violet, purple, and 

crepe paper for the flowers, wood for the 

er. A painted, fringed tablecloth, papier-maché 

and table completed the décor 

A large Special Services insignia, painted in 

reen and gold, occupied a corner of the cover sheet, 

: with the flag-raising Pfc. complete with a 

Army patch. This exhibit was made in seven 
sections of white cardboard, 22” x 28” 
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mark is, “I'd like to get on the book quiz 
next year.” 

All the children are so dressed up and 
pretticd up that they learn to conduct them- 
selves in a businesslike, efficient manner, and 
the experience of being the stars of a broad- 
cast pleases them. As | watched the parents, 
I wondered if they weren't even more thrilled 
than their children 

“Jimmy ( preschool ) kept asking me, ‘All 
right, Gordy, what's the next question?’ He 
was pretending I was the quiz master all 
week,” said Jimmy's mother. 

“We are going to have a problem next 
year,” said another woman. “All our chil- 
dren will want to be on the program again, 
but we feel the twins should have a chance. 
They will be old enough then.” 

One interesting outcome of the increased 
interest in good literature is our story hour, 
held once a month, beginning with Book 
Week and lasting the duration of the book 
quiz program. From fifty to sixty preschool 
and primary children come to hear stories or 
watch puppet plays. 

Besides the tremendous local interest, this 
book quiz has received national recognition. 
Letters of inquiry from all over the nation 
have been received. 


While we normally prefer and use more dignified 
publicity measures, the staff enjoyed the labors of 
the project, and the resultant curiosity for informa- 
tion on library facilities by the public proved its 
eye-appeal 

The characters are obviously Steinberg friends 

CONSTANCE L. SCHIVE, Post Librarian 
Post Library 
Camp Carson, Colorad 
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REPORT OF NYLA SCHOOL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


A CURSORY SURVEY of representative school 

libraries of the state reveals certain deti- 
nite trends in organization and administra- 
tion common to all types of schools—be they 
private, parochial, or public; urban, suburban 
or rural. The progressive school library re- 
flects the changing conceptions of service to 
pupils and teachers and bends every effort to 
meet the needs of changing curricula. The 
primary function of the school library is cur- 
riculum enrichment. Through its integration 
with various phases of the program, the 
school library is gradually emerging as the 
center of the instructional program of the 
school. The librarian is professionally trained 
as librarian and teacher and must also prove 
herself resourceful as a guide for all school 
personnel. Today's school library shows 
marked contrast to yesterday's. Now the li- 
brary’s resources are far extended from basi 
text and supplementary reader, and the li- 
brary contributes toward the attainment of 
every major objective of the educational pro- 
gram of the school. 

To attain educational aims and objectives 
of the school efficiently and effectively, the 
library must perform these functions: 

Provide all types of instructional materials on all 
subjects in the curricula and on current interests 

Provide adequate instruction in the use of books 
and libraries. 

Serve all pupils, teachers, and supervisory and 
administrative stafts. 

Be responsive to curriculum changes 

Cooperate in the adaptation of instruction to 
meet individual differences and interests 

Provide for the professional growth of teachers 

Respond to such changes in teaching methods and 
classroom practices as: the growing emphasis on 
the socialized recitation; individual pupil and group 
projects; directed study techniques; cooperative ac 
tivities; laboratory methods. 


There is a growing emphasis on integrat- 
ing the experiences of pupils and a tendency 
to remove artificial barriers between subject- 
matter fields. Our present social studies cur- 
ricula demand essential up-to-the-minute in- 
formation to be obtained only in current 


* Report given at the New York Library Association 
conference at Syracuse, May 22, 1949. 

+ This committee of the School Libraries Section of the 
New York Library Association included: Helen R. Blank, 
Margaret E. Keen, Anna Clark Kennedy, Lucille R. Meni 


han, Eleanor M. Peck, and Ruth G. Gentles, chairman 
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broadcasts, periodicals, books, 
pamphlets. ‘he modern program of trainin 
tor intelligent citizenship calls for 
information covering local, state, 

and world affairs 


The school library must take acti 
investigation and research, in enrichn 
recreational reading, and all that they 
The school librarian must get h 
room with her salesmanship as well ; 
her library's resources. Small coll 
books on a given unit of work ar 
tant in the classroom as are special 
in the library. This is also true of such | 
letin board publicity as book jackets and | 
ture material. 
out into her community, joining civ 
tional, and cultural groups and shari 
their activities. 


into ¢ 


The school librariar 


The growing emphasis on ‘the worthy 
of leisure’; the need for vocational! 
tion, especially in the secondary 
importance of the guidance prog 
orientation courses, cumulative 
studies, and personnel adjustments c! 
the best efforts of the modern school Libr 
These functions are directly related 
educational program of the school an 
development of the individual pupil 
operative effort of teacher and librariat 
permanent value to the work of the 
paving the way for education as 
process. 


Library as Teacher 


The school library ts a teaching 
giving all pupils instruction and practi 
using the library and its tools indep 
and getting pleasure and profit out of 
able materials. This training in the 
books and the library is a direct contr 
to the education of the pupil and pre} 
him to use the library as a laboratory 
reading center. 
followed by informal individual instructior 


Formal class instructiot 

and supervision as the need arises. The school 
library thus provides a program of instruction 
appropriate to each grade level, enabling boys 
and girls to use the necessary tools to dig out 
facts on which to base intelligent opinions ; oF 
to pursue their own hobbies and special in- 
terests. It offers opportunity to acquire new 
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knowledge and to make new discoveries 
through the medium of many books, maga- 
vines, and other materials. 


Developing Inde pend ence 


Furthermore the library is a factor in the 
jirection of study. Here the pupil becomes 
self directing and develops growing inde- 
sendence in his study habits. The school 
library provides the proper environment for 
study through reference and research. The 
wailability and accessibility of necessary ma- 
terials are as important as the essential help 
ind direction of the librarian who wisely 
subordinates technicalities to service. Through 
his experiences in the school library the pupil 
s enabled to use the public library, and to 
ind there a lifelong resource of information 
and pleasure. 

The school library has a special contribu- 
tion to make in the reading program The 
brary provides reading experience of all 
pes and difficulties. Through constant and 
nappy association with many books young 
hildren learn the mechanics of reading easily, 
ind find that reading is interesting. The 
brarian who knows the needs of the children 
is well as their interests and abilities assists 
them in choosing books that will prove en- 
tetaining and inspiring. Story hours, drama- 
tizations, and opportunitics to share and 
discuss books enhance the pleasures of the 
school library and its book collection 

Many children, especially those in com- 
munitics lacking public library facilities, have 
10 other resource of books of lasting sig- 
uficance. Through such books they develop 
literature and appreciate beauty 
through contact with beautiful books 


taste in 


As children grow up there are needs which 
may be partly satisfied in directed reading. 
The need for emotional security may be met 
with family stories, stories of minority groups. 
and stories which give sympathetic and 
honest interpretation of peoples of other 
countries. relationships in 
family as well as other groups is strengthened 
through books. Sensitivity to other people 
becomes more acute as children read widely 


Understanding 


To bring children and books together, the 
librarian uses many devices to stimulate the 
teading habit. As the child 
through school. gaining skill in the mastery 
of reading, he has the need and the oppor- 
tunity to use a wide variety of books 


progresses 


It is a matter of common observation that 
pupils coming from elementary schools lack- 
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ing library facilities are at an obvious 
disadvantage in finding their way about in 
the high school library. Whereas no direct 
information is available from the standpoint 
of the college library, many school librarians 
testify to the fact that pupils going out from 
high schools with good library backgrounds 
report that they are better able to tackle the 
problems assigned in college than those who 
have had little or no previous training or 
experience in the use of libraries. 

The cooperative efforts of the librarians of 
school and public libraries in training boys 
and girls to use libraries intelligently pave the 
way for effective continuance of education 
after high school days. When the resources 
of the school library prove inadequate, pupils 
are naturally digected to the greater resources 
of the public library. Or, if the situation war- 
rants, interlibrary loans are made from the 
county or state library. Thus “the library 
habit" well established in school days is 
likely to carry over as customary routine—a 
privilege and a responsibility all in one— 
throughout the life of the individual. 


Importance of Pu pil 5 


In the democratic administration of the 
services rendered by the school library, the 
pupils naturally play an important role. In 
sharing such responsibilities as the routine 
tasks of circulation, for instance, they are 
given a sense of proprietorship in their school 
library. Many juvenile personality conflicts 
are resolved through this medium. The li- 
brary becomes ovr library through participa- 
tion also in the selection of materials. Need- 
less to say those materials need no further 
publicity, for as the inner circle reads, so read 
the tangents. In sharing library facilities and 
in serving as assistant librarians, pupils are 
given an opportunity to put into practice 
ideals of social conduct and civic obligation. 
The common use of public property is an 
excellent medium for teaching the balance of 
privilege and responsibility. Experience de- 
velops social consciousness and a growing 
awareness of civic responsibility. 

With the cooperation of administrator, 
teacher, and pupil, the library is the in- 
tegrating agency of the school. To supply 
materials to meet the needs of curricular 
activities, to inspire greater interest in more 
and better reading that will carry over into 
adult life are the ultimate objectives and 
justification of the library to the school and 
to the community. 
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“Why of Course I Used the Library” 


B) Letha Coakley * 


RECENT VISITOR stopped at the class- 

room door and looked in with surprise: 
“Why, I thought you taught English,” he 
said. ‘Are you teaching geography or social 
studies 2” 

I experienced a conscience pang. I remem- 
ered well my inspiring English “methods” 
teacher of undergraduate days. She had em- 
phasized that a classroom should always speak 
for itself as to what was being taught there. 


We were working on a unit of apprecia- 
tion of America and Americans, our coun- 
try’s heritage. The room was ablaze with 
posters, travel literature, post card folders, 
pictures, book jackets, books, and other color- 
ful materials. One might well ask if it were 
a geography or social studies classroom. 

The youngsters had obtained addresses 
from periodicals in the library and had writ- 
ten letters requesting travel literature and 
information about the various regions of the 
United States on which they chose to report. 
As their travel literature began to arrive they 


* English Teacher, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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came to class all excited at having receive 
it through the mail. They wrote compos 
tions on imaginary trips to these places ar 
gave oral reports on the literature obtained 
supplemented with library materia 
periodical articles, maps, and pict 

of the students even had their itinerari 
planned to the extent of finding out 
timetables and fares from railroads an 
lines. They became so interested that 
carried away with their plans, and it sceme 
we were all going on real trips just as so 
as school was out. I was particularly amused 


by one boy’s answer when I complimented 
him on his paper and asked him where he 
had obtained the material for his excellent 
composition on a dude ranch. 
“Why of course I used the library 
And they certainly had used the library 
all of them. For their “outside reading” the 
first-grade period they read a book of fictior 
preferably one with the locale of the regios 
they were interested in visiting. The second 
grade period they read nonfiction travel books 
(Continued on page 735) 
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Time-Saving Devices in the School Library 
By Virginia Clarke * 


: i SCHOOL LIBRARIAN plays a multiple 
role. Besides being a technical expert in 
matters of selection, acquiring, organizing, 
and promoting the use of books, audio-visual 
aids, and other special materials, she needs to 
be first and foremost a teacher, understanding 
educational techniques and aims. She needs 
to be a practical psychologist and a social 
engineer equally able with any teacher on the 
staff to assume a dynamic part in classroom or 
faculty meetings. This is a large order. Even 
if the up-and-coming librarian is capable in 
every respect rarely will she be able to fulfill 
ill the various duties that accrue to her, for 
lack of time. Time must be taken into ac- 
count. “What must I do first? What are my 
most important duties? What can I afford to 
leave undone? What short cuts can I take ?”’ 
the thoughtful school librarian asks herself. 

It must be conceded that successful work 
with students and teachers, the promotion 
and service phases of school library work, are 
more important than the technical aspects. 
The practical librarian simplifies and reduces 
the technical work as far as possible in order 
todo more book talks, more reading guid- 
ance, more work with teachers, and more 
reading herself. She takes advantage of li- 
brary aids such as the Wilson printed catalog 
atds, the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, the Children’s Catalog, and the 
Sears’ revised List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries. She eliminates as many proc- 
esses and records as she can without making 
the location of materials too difficult. What 
items might be eliminated ? 


Cutter Author Numbers 


Omitting the author numbers saves time by 
dliminating three items in the processing: 
looking up the Cutter number in the tables, 
checking the assigned Cutter number against 
the shelf list to avoid duplicate call numbers, 
ind typing the Cutter number on the catalog 
ards. Leaving off the author numbers makes 
it possible to buy printed Wilson cards with 
printed classification numbers and subject 
headings ready to file without any further 
marks by the local librarian. Books are lo- 


_* Librarian, Demonstration School, North Texas State 
teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
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cated by classification number plus name of 
author or biographee. 

In place of the Cutter number it is advis- 
able to letter the author's last name, the initial 
word of a corporate author name, or the last 
name of a biographee on the spine of the 
book under the class number, short names 
horizontally, longer names vertically. It may 
not at first seem necessary to letter the name 
of the author on the spine, and indeed it is 
not necessary so long as the publisher's print- 
ing of the author name remains clear. How- 
ever, there is no uniformity in the location of 
the publisher's printing of the author name, 
and it tends to rub off quickly under hard 
school usage. White letters on a black back- 
ground in a uniform place make for speed 
and accuracy in locating books, in shelving, 
and in reading shelves. Though many li- 
braries letter only the initial letter of the au- 
thor name under the classification number, 
this method is not adequate, particularly in 
the larger classes of fiction, folklore, biog- 
raphy, history, etc., to meet the demands of a 
fast circulation tempo in the school library, 
because it often forces the shelver to examine 
the title page of at least three books in order 
to shelve one: the book to be shelved, the 
book before, and the book after it on the 
shelf, to determine exactly the alphabetical 
sequence of author names. 


Se parate Accession Record 


Accession record on the shelf list card is 
adequate and usually more convenient than 
the separate accession list in book form. The 
accession number and price are usually all 
that need be added to the regular unit card 
bearing the full author name, title, place, 
publisher, and date. The combination shelf 
list and accession record also eliminates one 
step in looking up the price of a lost book. 


Sub ject Entries 


Making an alphabetic subject catalog in 
the general catalog with all the proper see 
and see also references is the most difficult, 
the most time consuming, and therefore the 
most expensive phase of library cataloging. 
Even when printed cards with added entries 
are used, the local librarian must keep the 
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subject heading list up to date and make all Dewey number 973 for that subject. He the; 
the reference cards. The subject catalog isnot goes to the section of books on the shelves 
always justified in the school library where bearing that number. If the vertical file ma. 


one librarian must do everything. In place of _ terial 1s also classified and marked with the Whe 
the usual alphabetic subject catalog the fol- © Dewey numbers as found in the Sears list jt d 
lowing devices are effective: will likewise serve as an index to the vertical 


Ope n shelf arrangement with shelf labels _ file as well as to the arrangement of books o 
giving subject captions for all the important — the shelves. 


Dewey class subdivisions, e. g. 629.13 AERO Reading lists or bibliograp) n card 
NAUTICS ; 909 WORLD HISTORY (for various grade levels, subjects in the cur 


Shelf list made available to teachers and riculum, and for other broad subjects of s 
students with guides bearing captions as well cial interest to teachers and student 


as Dewey numbers for all the important sub- another useful adjunct to the above n 
divisions comparable to the shelf labels men- — tioned atds tn licu of the usual subject catalog 
tioned above. The shelf list in this way may or as a complement to it. These bibliogra 
be used as a classified subject catalog. phies are much simpler to make than tl D 
The Standard Catalog for High School Li usual subject catalog, and in some ways they 
braries and the Children’s Catalog made avail- are more useful. They do not, of cour 
able to teachers and students. If these printed — the same purpose as a subject catalog, whicl 
tools are made the basis of selection and analyzes the book collection according 
classification they make excellent analytical narrow, specific subjects. The reading lists 
indexes to all books listed. synthesize and integrate the collection accord 
The revised Sears’ List of Subject Head- ing to broad subjects. Subject catalog ar 
ings for Small Libraries including suggested reading lists complement cach other. If tin 
Dewey numbers wsed by students and teachers and facilities do not allow for the making of 
as an index to the classification of the books both, and one must be dispensed with, th 
on the shelves. For example, if a student reading lists should probably take preceden 
wants to know where to find a book on over the subject catalog in the school libra 
“United States—History,” he looks under It is not intended that the above sugges 
that heading in the Sears list which gives the — tions in any way discredit the useful and con- 
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Short cuts in technical routines make it possible for the librarian to spend more time 

promoting the use of books, records, and other library materials, ton 
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venient subject catalog. They merely offer an 
ternative system that will suffice when the 
librarian has little time for technical work. 
When possible, a subject card catalog will be 
made using printed cards. 


Added Entries 
All added entries except title might be 
diminated from the author-title catalog. Ex- 
ception to the rule would be made if a joint 
quthor is as well or better known than the 
main author. 


Cards and Pockets 


Book card and pocket may be eliminated 
by using a temporary-slip circulation system 
(aone-card system using the original call slip 
in place of the book card and also as fine 
Jip). Mimeographing or some other inex- 
pensive method of duplication can be used 
for making the call-slip forms. Light weight 
ard is preferable to ordinary paper for the 
all slips. Elimination of the card and pocket 
will save considerable time in the initial proc- 
essing of the book and will make unnecessary 
the typing of new book cards when the pre- 
vious ones are filled with names. It also saves 
the task of writing out fine slips as the origi- 
nal call slip with the student's convincing 
signature serves also as the fine slip. 


Summary) 


The standard library tools and aids might 
be put to many time-saving uses. 

The Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries and Children's Catalog usetul as se- 
lection tools, guides to classification, subject 
and analytical indexes to the books listed—to 
be used by teachers and students as well as by 
the librarian, author-title catalogs to books 
listed if a complete author-title catalog on 
cards is not possible. 

Abridged Dewey classification tables use- 
ful to supplement the Standard Catalogs for 
subjects not adequately covered by those tools. 

Sears’ List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries made available to teachers and stu- 
dents, useful as a subject index to the classi- 
fication of books on the shelves and material 
in the vertical file if there is not complete sub- 
ject catalog on cards; otherwise it 1s used as 
the standard list of headings for the subject 
catalog. 

Wilson printed catalog cards useful for 
shelf-list-accession record, author-title cata- 
log, subject catalog. 

Shelf-list-accession record with subject cap- 
tions as well as Dewey numbers on the guides 
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may be made available to teachers and stu- 
dents and used as a classified subject catalog 
in the absence of a complete alphabetic sub- 
ject catalog on cards. 

Card bibliographies (reading lists for 
school subjects, grade levels, and for other 
topics in demand ) useful as tools for integrat- 
ing the library resources with the work done 
in the various grades and subjects of the cur- 
riculum, and as means of publicizing library 
books and materials. 

Probably no one library, unless it is a very 
small one or one being established and or- 
ganized for the first time, would be able to 
adopt all the short cuts suggested in this arti- 
cle, but some simplifications are nearly always 
possible. Study, experimentation, and con- 
sideration of all the local factors in each li- 
brary weighed by the practical judgment of 
the librarian will determine what eliminations 
and short cuts are feasible. 


“WHY OF COURSE I USED 

THE LIBRARY” 
(Continued from page 732) 
on their chosen regions of the United States; 
and for the last grade period they read biog- 
raphies of great Americans. All books were 
of their own choosing, made during class vis- 
its to the school library. In most of their 
choices, there was a decided trend toward the 
contemporary, and the northern and western 
sections of the United States were by far the 
most popular. 

Movies shown to the class during this unit 
were most apropos: “It's Your America,” 
“Daniel Boone,” and “The Shortest Way 
Home.” Many other excellent films might 
have been used had there been more time. 

For our speech work, we broadcast patri- 
otic programs in choral reading groups from 
the school’s radio studio. Poems most en- 
joyed were “Ballad for Americans” by Earl 
Robinson and “America Is Americans’ by 
Hal Borland. 

In order to learn better the democratic 
processes, we tried the experiment of con- 
ducting our class by parlimentary procedure. 

In this unit for which the class had shown 
so much enthusiasm, they had lessons in let- 
ter writing, spelling, composition, oral re- 
porting, literature, poetry, radio broadcasting, 
handwriting, iciieihaas grammar, library 
lessons, and periodical reading. If this isn’t 
teaching English, I plead guilty. In addition, 
the pupils had obtained an appreciation of 
their country and its rich heritage. 
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NE OF THE PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS of the 

school library is finding ways to publi- 
cize the library so it will become a functional 
part of the lives of the students, educators, 
and members of the community. One way is 
through exhibits and displays. 

The community needs to be shown the 
functions of the library. Popular misunder- 
standing often prompts such questions as, 
“What in the world does the librarian do 
besides check out books?” People have to 
be shown the library's multiplicity of activi- 
ties before community support can be serious- 
ly expected. Striking exhibits which show at 
a glance what school libraries do is a first 
step. A further value of exhibits is the pos- 
sibility of fitting parents into the school and 
library program through showing them ac- 
tivities of the school which are of functional 
value or of interest in the community. 

The library can be ‘‘sold’’ to administrators 
through exhibits. In most school systems the 
administrator has so many routine matters to 
care for that he has little time to see what the 
library has to offer. Often his visits are short, 
yet his judgment of the library is based par- 
tially on those brief experiences. Therefore 
a display, which catches the attention of the 
busy person and puts its idea over with a 
quick punch, would help the administrator 
obtain a fairer picture of the library. 

One of the most serious problems of the 
schools is the nonuse of the library by teach- 
ers. This is a basic cause of many problems, 
for example, lack of integration. One diffi- 
culty is textbook teachers. One way to solve 
the problem is expansion of library schools 
to include nontechnical courses for teachers. 
But we must also face the problem today in 
our schools. Exhibits could help show these 
teachers how books and other educational 
materials in the library can be used. The his- 
tory teacher who has been using a textbook 
only might get an idea from an exhibit show- 
ing a map of the area being studied in his- 
tory, with ribbons going from areas on the 
map to books about the period. Such an ex- 
hibit would provide helpful hints to the 
pupils too. 

An exhibit showing the library as a nerve 
center of the school would be another way 


* Librarian, North Fremont High School, Ashton, Idaho. 
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Exhibits in the School Library 


By John G. Church * 





of bringing teachers to use the library. A 
book as a center of an exhibit with pictures 
representing its various subject fields could 
show the values of books which teachers had 
never considered to be useful in their classes 
Using teacher and pupil assistance (on 
voluntary basis) in making exhibits encour 
ages even greater interest in and use of the 
library. 

Placing the library in the center of the 
school where it (and the library exhibits) 
will be easily accessible is becoming more 
frequent. By going out to the teachers 
through various means, including exhibits 
the library can make its use a functional part 
of teaching programs. 

Briefly, an exhibit may be defined as a col- 
lection of objects and materials arranged in 
a setting to convey a unified idea: to tell 
something to the rest of the community; to 
convey ideas or information among intra 
school groups; to teach subject matter, as a 
teaching method; to stimulate reading for 
information, or recreation, or culture; to pro 
mote interest in a special field; to observe a 
particular anniversary or a special occasion 
to honor donors or to attract donations of 
books; to encourage hobbies; to publicize re 
search or other work of the faculty; and t 
promote the work of student organizations 

As a part of a program of presenting learn- 
ing materials in various forms, the visual ma- 
terials of the exhibit offer a reality of ex 
perience which stimulates self-activity on the 
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This poster, made of bright clippings from dis- 
carded magazines, points out that you may stud) 


many subjects in one book. 
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part of pupils. They provide experiences not 
easily secured by other materials and con- 
tribute to the efficiency, depth, and variety of 
learning. 

Actually to put school library exhibits into 
functional practice, it is necessary to consider 
standards for them. An exhibit is seen, not 
read; put your exhibit where it is certain to 
be seen; put only one big idea in it; make 
labels short and simple, as well as uniform 
and legible; motion attracts attention; be 
sure your exhibit is well lighted; color may 
add attractiveness; sound and various mecha- 
nisms may add interest. Nobody can compel 
a person to look at an exhibit—but the ex- 
hibit itself can demand attention. 

Many things can be done to make exhibits 
useful and different. One should try to give 
students, teachers, and friends a definite idea 
of work accomplished, in a way that will 
show the value of the school to the commu- 
nity. The teacher-librarian should show how 
the school is developing children—and a 
keener appreciation of the abilities and limi- 
tations of children. The exhibit should show 
the development of the child in as many lines 
as possible. Exhibits can be made useful to 
students as projects for committee work. Not 
only can the library be shown through dis- 
plays to fit into the life of the student, but 
also the role of the library in the curriculum 
can be shown by charts, prepared in coopera- 
tion with teachers and students, showing how 
library materials can be used for study of 
each subject. 

The librarian can play an important part 
in developing better pupil reading. Exhibits 
are often the starting point for a reading pro- 
gram, offering a chance to present books in 
fresh and amusing association with each 
other and to lead children to reading books 
in unaccustomed order. In order to carry out 
such a program, the exhibit must be truly 
telated to reading and derive from it. In ad- 
dition it should have beauty or wit, dignity, 
and interest. 

The various exhibit materials adorning the 
library should be fitting in both place and 
time. Out-of-date materials should be re- 
moved. The bulletin board, especially, 
should be kept up to date systematically by 
changing current events daily, perhaps, and 
other materials once a week. The bulletin 
board is an important part of the display sys- 
tem and it should be used to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It should speak for itself through 
commanding the attention of the patron by 
ts carefully planned attraction. 
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An electric current charges across this poster to 
shock the person using the library to use pamphlets 
for current information. 


In order to be used most advantageously, 
exhibits must be publicized. This may be 
done by putting notices in school papers, 
making exhibit space available to all faculty 
and recognized student groups, and posting 
a schedule of planned exhibits. 

To establish wide participation in connec- 
tion with library exhibits, display materials 
for a contest. In many areas fishing and hunt- 
ing play an important part in the lives of the 
youngsters and the community, where poster 
contests are set up on a statewide basis for 
the fish and game commission. A contest 
conducted in the school through the library 
would be well supported if it were well or- 
ganized. After mimeographing a form in- 
cluding requirements of the contest, the li- 
brarian might ask that each home room con- 
tribute three or four of its best posters, to be 
displayed in the library for a week. With 
each poster would be an identification card 
giving title or slogan, artist, and class; the 
library book (with call number, author, and 
title) from which the idea, scene, or event 
was drawn. Competent judges chosen by 
students might select the posters which 
would “win” the contest by being given the 
opportunity to participate in the state com- 
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petition. Community interest could be 
aroused by placing posters in show windows. 
A guessing game with posters of animal 
and book characters could prove valuable, 
with students guessing the title and author 
of the books represented. Pupils might check 
their own guesses against a key list posted in 
the library or published in the school paper. 
To show the public what we do beside 
hand out books, an exhibit might be titled 
the Journey of a 
Book.”’ Red strings could be run from the 
book to various cards to show the general 
process. Details could be shown with draw- 
ings. Another exhibit for the same purpose 
might have a librarian in front of the many 
books published in the United States in a 
year with a small money bag in his hand. 
Another poster might show the cataloger 
questioning the book about its parentage, 
name, and size, in order to incorporate these 
data into the catalog. Still another might 
show books crowding to the preparations 


desk, new ones to receive their uniforms, in- 


jured veterans on crutches and with heads 
bandaged asking for treatment. 

Hobby exhibits advertising various books 
could be used in a great variety of ways. 
They might be placed on the open shelves of 
many libraries which have shelves without 
books because they are too high to reach. 
Throughout the year the teacher-librarian 
may encourage the pupils to write brief notes 
on the most astonishing facts they have en- 
countered in reading, with the source of in- 
formation. A display, ‘Believe It or Not,” 
could be put up, and the collection might be 
printed in the school or community news- 


paper. 


To orient the pupils in the use of the li- 
brary, a poster might be constructed with 





The attracting power of this poster will be sure 


to increase pupil reading of the book, How to Ride 


Your Hobby. 
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various catalog cards on it, with captions ex. 
plaining their use. The poster could be 
placed by the catalog tray in which are cards 
corresponding to the cards on the poster, with 
colored cords connecting the cards on the 
poster and their duplicates in the tray. The 
book for which the cards were mad 
lie by the tray—open to the title pag 

For a travel exhibit, dolls of various na 
tions might be shown beside a large map of 
the world. Tiny colored streamers ould rur 
from the dolls to their countries, and beside 
each doll a book about the country. Such an 
arrangement could also be used as the bs 
for a one-world theme. 

A book fair offers many opportunities for 
publicity and exhibits. Gather books in 
tractive groups and publicize them by signs 
posters, or pupil projects; use streamers 
signs, and posters; distribute lists; get local 
bookstores to lend new books; display bind 
ing equipment, bookplates, s rapbooks, 
personal libraries selected by pupils. Publi 
observation of such practical things would 
lead to greater popular understanding of th 
library and its functions. 


would 
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Huck Finn Comes to the Library 
By May McCall * 


A UGUSTA BOYS AND GIRLS are now enjoy- 
ing selecting and reading their books on 


what appears to be a lovely river bank in the 
children’s and young people's department of 


our library, since one large wall in this de- 
partment has recently been transformed by a 
colorful mural which depicts life on the Mis- 
siSSIPP! River as Mark Twain has immor- 
talized it. 

At the left of the mural a white “‘paddle- 
wheeler” steaming around the bend of the 
red river lends color and contrast to the small 
raft in the right foreground on which the fig- 
ures of Huckleberry Finn and Uncle Jim may 
be seen fishing. 

For this transformation the library is in- 
debted to two young artists who have been 
spending the winter in Augusta: Rex Stam- 
baugh, director of the Gertrude Herbert Art 
Institute and Russell McRae, assistant. 

The mural was painted with casein paint 


on celotex panels and is 191/,’x 8’. The Ii- 


Augusta, 


*Childien’s and Young People’s Librarian, 


brary furnished the materials and the artists 
volunteered their time. 

Several problems had confronted the artists 
at the start. One was accessibility to the li- 
brary during hours when it would ordinarily 
be closed. Another was that of finding a ma- 
terial that would be durable as well as eco- 
nomical and paintable, and suitable for walls 
nearly one hundred and fifty years old. Panels 
of celotex fitted this manifold need perfectly, 
and for the most part the mural was painted 
outside of the library and put up jigsaw fash- 
ion in the children’s and young people's de- 
partment for finishing touches and comple- 
t10n. 

The artists added to the mural turtles, 
egrets, katydids, trees, and other natural life 
typical of the Augusta area and the Savannah 
River. So for some time to come Augusta 
boys and girls will become acquainted with 
Huck Finn in a setting reminiscent of their 
own back yard yet also portraying the full 
atmosphere and spirit of Mark Twain's book. 















THE Huck FINN MURAI 





Robert Symms 
AT THE AUGUSTA LIBRARY 








am AL REPORT... what two words have 

more prosaic sound? They usually 
call up memories of long, dull reports pep- 
pered with uninteresting statistics. 

The first year I came face to face with this 
very necessary part of library procedure, I sat 
down and in my very best style composed an 
account of the library's progress and activi- 
ties. The result was very dreary. Although 
my board were cooperative and interested, I 
knew they could not wax enthusiastic over my 
efforts. 

I had just purchased a book on hobbies and 
leisure living, Time Out for Living, by Par- 
tridge and Mooney, and had been fascinated 
by the line drawings. The animated stick fig- 
ures were, to me, of as much interest as the 
text. I had experimented from time to time 
with this medium of “‘art,”” but my little cari- 
catures were always stoop shouldered Go- 
liaths, or Lilliputians with bow legs. I didn’t 
have the knack of getting my lines in propor- 
tion without sacrificing animation and action. 

However, 


* Librarian, Maplewood, Missouri, Public Library. 
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The Stick Figures Present- 


By Grace B, Spear * 


gradually found my pencil straight 


in the face of the dilemma of 
presenting an annual report that would be 
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noticed, an idea was born. | sharpened a doz. 
en pencils, got out a fresh scratch pad, opene: 
Time Out for Living and began Starting 
with a bent, grotesque little Piltdown man | 
ning out 
legs and adding proportions that proclaimed 
a technique had been mastered. 

I was fired with real enthusiasm. I took a 
sheet of paper, legal size and wrote in one 
column at one side the statistics I wanted to 
point up. Opposite each figure I drew an ap- 
propriate illustration. When I had finished 
the page I was more than repaid. The atten- 
tion was focused on the progress of the li- 
brary. 

This report was received so well that each 
succeeding year these loyal stick figures have 
paraded across the record. We now mimeo- 
graph enough copies to send to other librar- 
ies, to the local newspapers, to our city coun- 
cil, and to interested patrons. Brightly colored 
construction paper is used; this adds an at- 
tractive note. 

Now when annual report time approaches 
it is with a feeling of pleasant anticipation 
that I tackle my job. The first year all mj 
stick men were bald and sexless. Now with 
a flick of the pencil, a cowlick or skirt may be 
added. I feel a real affection for these figures 
They are my friends. Armed with a dozen 
sharp pencils and my stick figure Baedeker | 
am confident. Annual reports have become 
great fun. 

eo 8B 

“How did he acquire his reputation for supreme 
wisdom ?” 

“That's easy, there isn’t a subject under the sun 


concerning which he can't remain silent and look 
wise.” 
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A High School 
By Barbara 


N INTERESTING READING PROJECT which 
A proved to be gratifyingly successful was 
artied out during the past school year by 
the English department in conjunction with 
the school library at St. Andrew’s Priory, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. The conditions at the 
priory out of which this project grew were, 
of course, ideal; but a similar project could 
be worked out successfully in most high 
shools either large or small. 

St. Andrew's Priory is a small Episcopal 
day school for girls. Although rich in tradi- 
tion and high in academic standards, it is very 
limited in funds and equipment. In spite of 
the fact that the school library is a small one, 
it is well stocked with good reference works 
and has the basic requirements for supple- 
mentary reading from primary grades through 
high school. There was a need to put in more 
books chosen not so much to help the stu- 
fents in their school work as to stimulate 
the girls’ interest in reading for pleasure. 

Every teacher of high school English rec- 
ggnizes the need for regular book reports. 
It is the only sure way of checking on the 
outside reading of his pupils. Yet what teach- 
et has not groaned at the sight of the regu- 
lation, stereotyped report which either sums 
up the plot or sounds suspiciously like the 
blurb” on the jacket ? Most high school stu- 
dents dislike reading for book reports on gen- 
eral principles; furthermore, they have to be 
guided in their reading, for if they are left 
to choose their own books, they often choose 
unwisely. This has emphasized the need for 
selected reading lists. 

Thus in the common desire to stimulate 
students in reading good literature for en- 
joyment, the senior English teacher and the 
school librarian hit upon a plan. The seniors 
ilone were chosen to take part in the project 
because it was felt there is still a need for 
selected reading in the earlier high school 
years, and also because there was a desire to 
encourage in the seniors a feeling of respon- 
sibility toward their younger schoolmates and 
toward the school itself. 

The seniors were asked to make six book 
reports as a part of their year’s work in Eng- 
lish four. Two of these reports would be 
long (1000-1500 words), serious criticisms 


_* Senior English Teacher, St. Andrew's Priory, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, 
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Reading Project 


H. Ching * 


of books chosen from a prepared list. Most 
of the titles are classics or books considered 
worthy of lengthy criticism. In order to cor- 
relate this work with the year's course in 
English literature, the teacher suggested for 
the first semester's critism such books as Beo- 
wulf, a Shakespeare play, The Cloister and 
the Hearth, and a Sir Walter Scott novel; for 
the second critical review she suggested such 
books as a Dickens novel, Vanity Fair, Adam 
Bede, Sonnets from the Portuguese, and se- 
lected works of Byron, Keats, Shelley. In 
requiring these two long book reviews, the 
teacher could keep the student reading in the 
classics and emphasize the value of learning 
to write a good literary criticism, an art too 
much neglected in these modern times. 

The four other reports required of seniors 
were to be oral, one at the end of each quar- 
ter. At the beginning of the quarter each 
senior was assigned to a group. For conven- 
ience these groups were labeled: biography, 
historical fiction, short stories, modern fic- 
tion, essays, drama, poetry, and travel. The 
gitls were told they had the privilege of 
choosing eight new books for the school li- 
brary each quarter. Each girl was to choose 
a book not already in the school library ac- 
cording to her group; she was to make a re- 
port on that book before the class; and after 
all reports had been made, the class would 
vote for the eight books they wished to add 
to the library. The class was reminded of the 
need for care in choosing books, as each vol- 
ume, when placed on the shelves, would be 
labeled “Recommended by the Class of 
1951.” 


The Trouble Was— 


The project got off to an inauspicious start. 
The girls didn't want to be assigned essays, 
poetry, travel ; all wanted fiction, They didn’t 
like speaking before the class. They were 
By the 
third quarter, however, the project was defin- 
itely a success. Proof of this was the enthu- 
siasm of the girls themselves. Imagine their 
teacher's pleasure over such remarks as: ‘“‘Oh, 
I never knew essays could be so interesting!” 
“IT want to try poetry the next time,” “I in- 
tended to report on a certain book, but after 


afraid to choose their own books. 


(Continued on page 743) 
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By Frances 


N SPEAKING OF SELF-EVALUATION by the 
librarian, it is impossible to separate one’s 
thoughts from the services offered by the li- 
brary; for the library is a reflection of the 
capacity and personality of the librarian in 
charge. Under her direction the library serv- 
ice becomes just as effective—or just as weak 
—as she is capable of making it. 
The library is—or should be—the hub of 
any educational system. The librarian is not 
a keeper of books but today is a teacher, and 
the user is a reader among the books as a 
workman among his tools. 


A skillful librarian creates an important 
place for the library in the life of the school, 
no matter what handicaps confront her. She 
must be able to bring books and people to- 
gether. Time was when her main object was 
to have the right book, in the right place, on 
the right shelf. Today the happiest librarian 
is the one who has the most useful and inspir- 
ing books in the hands of the most readers. 
She strives to supply the right book to the 
right person, at the right time. 


Personal Qualification: 


A good school librarian in general should 
possess the same personal qualities that arc 
sought in a successful teacher: loyalty, tact, 
a sense of humor, initiative, enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity, patience, kindness, ability to disci- 
pline, and a spirit of fairness. But the librar- 
ian, even more than the teacher, must be 
systematic, accurate, and orderly, and must 
POssess a sense of proportion, in order that 
she may evaluate the relative importance of 
the various parts of her work, and not spend 
too much time in certain details at the ex- 
pense of others. Lacking a sense of balance, 
the school librarian may become so engrossed 
in the details of working out claborate cata- 
loging systems, statistical tables, etc., that she 
will lose sight of the true significance of the 
school library and expend on routine affairs 
the energy and attention she might far better 
put into actual contact with teachers and 
pupils. 

* A paper presented to the Teacher-Librarians Sectional 


meeting of the Sixth District of the Nebraska State Educa 
tion Association, Scottsbluff, October 26, 1951 


+ Assistant Librarian, Nebraska State Teachers College. 
Chadron. 
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Self-Evaluation by the School Librarian 


H. Hess‘ 


The school librarian must work well with 
children and fellow faculty members, and 
fulfill the guidance functions of th 


Before she can Icad her school 





in the most effective use of library reso 


the librarian must understand the philosophy 
of her institution and its educatio ob; 
tives 

Those affected by library set houl 


share in determining what the goals and of 
jectives of the library should be, what fur 
tions it should discharge, and to a g1 

tent, how it should discharge th Tl 
librarian does not determine pol 


practices—she contributes certain protessior 


al understandings and skills to the grou 
planning, through which the objectives ar 
determined and courses of achi 
are developed. 

The successful librarian keeps th 
and students informed of new bo 
zine articles, and other materials 
new services offered by the library 

It is worth while to devote so 
faculty meetings to the discussion o 
and objectives of the library. Esp 
uable is a tour of the library for 
members; they need a certain ( 
orientation as much as the fres! lo. | 
formal and formal discussions 
members individually and in gro 
practice, coo. 

The background of the school lil 
of utmost importance. Since she its 
upon to furnish information on every know 
subject she should have a large fund of gé 
eral knowledge. 

Sometimes she will be called upo 
to give a child a few suggestive titl 
briefly the outlines of various books, to giv 
him some idea which to read first; many 
the librarian must tind out the child’s spe 
interests and suggest books to satisfy it or 11 
troduce entirely new lines of thought 

So, to be successful, a school librariar 
must have not only technical training but 
knowledge of materials. She must 
times be familiar with new ideas, new trend 
of thought current in the world, and be 
to suggest books that discuss them soundly 

Wide experience ol 
great value to the school librarian. Successtu 


various sorts 1S OI 


tr 


teaching experience enables her to see th 
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problem of the teacher as it relates to the li- 
brary, and also to see the reaction of the stu- 
dent in the classroom to the books he has 
found in the library. A variety of interests 
and experiences enables her to create an im- 
portant place for the library in the life of the 
school. 

A prec 1ation of beauty isa necessity to the 
rich fullness of life and a goal for the li- 
brarian to cultivate and develop. 

The librarian should be aware of the hu- 
man fear of the unknown and constantly 
strive to make the seeking of knowledge as 
painless and as inspiring as possiblc 

Only when ideals are emphasized can the li- 
brarian have the sparkling, contagious enthu- 
siasm for knowledge and love of books and 
beauty that will inspire others. For her a col- 
lection of books is a dynamic organization to 
render a service of enlightenment by getting 
more persons to read more and better books 
To do this to the greatest extent the librarian 
must understand and esteem the persons as 
well as the books and must tell them constant- 
ly about the books. 

The general role of a librarian in an educa- 
tional institution accents the worth while and 
the enduring in the realms of books. But no 
librarian can form tastes in others without 
having such tastes herself. The librarian must 
know miferials in order to do effective work. 

In no other profession is the possc ssion of 
physical vitality of more importance than in 
school library work. The long hours, the phy- 
sical labor involved in handling the large 
number of books used cach day, require that 
the librarian be physically strong. General 
physical appearance should invite confidence 
and respect. One who radiates helpfulness 
and kindness, broad human sympathy, and 
knowledge of human nature tempered with 
professional dignity, is the type of person for 
the school library. A clear, firm, well modu- 
lated voice gives an impression of strength 
and assurance. The nervous system must be 
well balanced so as to take the strain of serv- 
ing so many types during the day. 

One strong conviction the school librarian 
must pOssess : she must have a positive belief 
in ‘the mission of the book’ and in the in- 
dispensability of the library facilities for the 
fullest realization of the objectives of educa- 
tion. In order to measure up to all the de- 
mands that are likely to be made upon her, 
the school librarian must be at once executive, 
Organizer, administrator, personnel worker, 
teacher, and librarian 
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A HIGH SCHOOL READING 
PROJECT 
(Continued from page 741) 
I read it I didn’t think it was suitable for our 
library.” 

A glance at the titles of the thirty-two 
books chosen by the end of the year shows 
how great was the success of the project. But 
better than that tangible evidence is the feel- 
ing that many of those girls gained immeas- 
urably in a number of ways—many have 
taken a step forward in learning to accept 
responsibility ; most have taken a step for- 
ward in learning to appreciate and evaluate 
literature by themselves; some have dis- 
covered a sense of adventure in tasting new 
kinds of literature; some have taken a step 
forward in conquering their natural dislike 
of speaking formally in public; and best of 
all, many have learned to enjoy good books. 

In these thirty-two books chosen by the 
Class of 1951 of St. Andrew's Priory I be- 
lieve the girls have shown not only a fine 
sense of responsibility but also good taste and 
judgment. 

Four Fares to Juneau, MARIE SMALI 

Get Thee behind Me, HARTZELL SPENCE 

Little Boy Lost, MARGHANITA LASKI 

Chinatown Family, LIN YUTANG 

The Adventures i Happy Man, CHANNING POoL- 

LOCK 
One Foot in Heaven, HARTZELL SPENCE 
The Decline and Fall Practically Everybody, 

WILL Cuppy 
In Our Convent Days, AGNES REPPLIER 
The Snake Pit, MARY JANE WARD 
Father Flanagan of Boys Town, FULTON OURSLER 

and WILL OURSLER 
A Cup of Sky, DoNALD CuLRross PEATTIE and 

Noe PEATTIE 
Best Stories of Guy De Maupassant 
Hearts Courageous, WULL1AM HERMAN 
Victorian Cinderella, PHYLLis WYN JACKSON 
Chips « ff the Old Benchley, ROBERT BENCHLEY 
We Lead a Double Life, RuTH and HELEN HorFr- 

MAN 
Belles on Their Toes, FRANK B. GILBRETH, JR 

and ERNESTINE GILBRETH CAREY 
The Immortal Lovers, FRANCES WINWAR 
The Scarlet Lily, Epwarp F. MuRPHY 
25 Non-Royalty Plays for All-Girl Casts, BETTY 

SMITH, compiler 
The Little Princesses, MARION CRAWFORD 
Knock on Any Door, WILLARD MOTLEY 
A Camel for a Throne, Evoist LOWNSBERY 
Shakespeare of London, MARCHETTE CHUTE 
Miracle at Carville, BETTY MARTIN 
Three Came Home, AGNES NEWTON KEITH 
Music in the Hills, D. E. STEVENSON 
Fighting Words, WARFIELD LEWIS, editor 
Yankee Bride in Moscow, ELIZABETH HAMPEL 
Big Family, BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 
How Green Was My Father, DAvip Dopct 
A Book of Danish Ballads, Axe. OLRIK 


NY OF THE NATIVES will tell you there's 
no use trying to start anything in the 
summer months in Savannah, Georgia. The 
reason is simple everybody who might be 
interested will be gone, either to Tybee Island 
or to the mountains of western North Caro- 
lina. 

It took 2 newcomer who didn't know this 
to start something at the Down Town branch 
of the Savannah Public Library that, accord- 
ing to all past experience and local customs, 
should have wilted in the summer sun. In- 
stead, the literary teas and book talks started 
by Mary Catharine Mauduit, public relations 
assistant, grew until they lasted through the 
summer and well into a second year of inter- 
esting and successful programs 

As the teas and book talks continued, al- 
most every group in town was represented in 
one way or another: doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, the mayor's family, newspaper editors, 
college professors, air force wives, army of- 
ficers, radio announcers, investment consult- 
ants, chamber of commerce officials, labor 
unions, garden center officials, committee on 
civilian defense members, librarians, elemen- 
tary school principals, local historians, library 
board members, health center officials, and 
elementary and high school students. In fact, 
this series of programs continued to grow in 
interest until similar programs were presented 
at the library's Waters Avenue branch, where 
a number of the talks were repeated, before a 
new audience, by request. 

The list of books discussed included those 
on topics of current interest, and a special ef- 
fort was made to invite just the right person 
to give the talk. Among these were the direc- 
tor of the Savannah Playhouse who discussed 
T. S. Eliot’s Cocktail Party; a local labor lead- 
er whose subject was Spotlight on Labor by 
William J. Smith; the city editor of a local 
newspaper, on a recent book about Joel 
Chandler Harris, who was once an editor of 
the same paper; a Korean doctor, on Korea 
Today; a retired Army officer, who knows 
both General MacArthur and General Wain- 
wright, on Disaster through Air Power; the 
director of the local garden center on Christ- 
mas greens and decorations; and the head of 


* Reference and Publicity Assistant, Savannah, Georgia, 


Public Library. 
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Literary Teas and Book Talks 


B) Margaret Godle) ok 





Mast We Hide? by Ralph Lapp 
Both the book talks and the teas were vive; 


once each month. Talks took place at noor 


and were limited to thirty minutes so business 
people could stop in the library during their 


lunch hour. Teas in the afternoon lasted 
little longer, with the program precedin 
Different hostesses were invited to pour eacl 


time, and they were assisted by students, bot 


boys and girls, from the local 
private high schools. 


We Even Had Flowe 


The library branches were always attra 
tively decorated. Flowers at the Down Tow 
branch were provided by the garde t 
whose director was also vice president of th 


local Friends of the Library organization. At 


the Waters Avenue branch, flowers w 


nished by the librarian and by the childrer 
of the school in which the library is located 


Notices of each tea and talk wer 
newspaper stories, radio spot annou 
posters in all libraries, publicity 
culation desks, post cards, and some phor 
calls. 


Attendance ranged from about thirty 
fifty-five. However, the interest 


the talks themselves, did not stop 

brary branches. From there, word got 
and the speakers frequently found then 
selves repeating their talks any number 

times. 


For once, Savannahians forgot that sun 
mertime programs can’t succeed, 
interest and enthusiasm kept book talks, sup 
posedly doomed to failure, going well 
their second year. 

Since Mrs. Mauduit had only rec« 
to Savannah from Paris, France, she, 
course, could not know the fatal effects t! 
Tybee Island and the North Carolina mou 


+ 





tly 


tains could have on any local project startec 


in the summertime. She just took a look at th 
attractive, water-front Down Town brane 
and decided that people who like book 
would also like to hear talks about tl 
attend teas where they could sit by an oper 
fire in winter and enjoy the cool river breeze 
in summer. And, it seems, they did! 
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History Speaks 


By Howard Tooley * 


HEN AN AUTHOR WRITES an historical 

novel he describes his principal char- 
acters, defining their outstanding attributes ; 
but it is the reader who really creates the fa- 
mous people in history. In his mind's eye he 
sees the characters as they move through the 
story, and hears their voices as they speak 
their famous lines. Each reader draws his 
own mental image. 

Consequently, when Martha Huddleston, 
president of Enrichment Materials, asked me 
to dramatize and produce for record albums 
four of the Landmark Series, one of my great- 
est problems concerned the voices of the his- 
torical figures in these books. 

How did Christopher Columbus really 
sound? Or Queen Isabella, King Ferdinand, 
and Diego, the son of Columbus? This prob- 
lem of personality is an age-old one. Any 
great painter of the past, such as Michel- 
angelo, must have experienced it when he 
was asked to paint or sculpture well known 
Biblical characters like Adam, Eve, Moses, or 
King David. 

Today our cameras and tape recorders have 
solved the voice and appearance problems 
for the future. Coming generations will know 
how Franklin Delano Roosevelt spoke; and 
such famous contemporaries as Winston 
Churchill, Herbert Hoover, and many others 
can accurately be described. 

What kind of voice do you think Captain 
Miles Standish possessed, or Priscilla, or John 
Alden? Since each individual has his own 
idea of how these characters should sound, it 
is up to the producer to try to get a cross sec- 
tion or blending of these impressions to 
please the majority. 

Abraham Lincoln’s voice was never re- 
corded, yet most everyone seems to know how 
his voice should sound. This is due to the 
excellent Lincoln portrayer, Raymond Mas- 
sey. For millions of people, he has made 
Lincoln actually live again. Therefore the 
voice of the actor is associated with the Great 
Emancipator. 


In dramatizing an historical novel or play, 
the producer has several tricks of the trade he 


* Author and producer of historical pageants, including 
those for the Chicago and New York world’s fairs, and 
the 1950 Freedom Foundation Award winner, ‘America 


the Beautiful.’ 
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can rely on. If the character is Queen Isabella, 
as portrayed in the Christopher Columbus 
script, the producer must find an actress 
whose voice suggests a regal woman. In the 
case of Priscilla, the producer tries to find a 
lighter voice suggesting sweetness and sim- 
plicity. If the character happens to be the 
hero of the epic, the actor's voice must de- 
note authority and sincerety—qualities which 
will inspire admiration on the part of the 
listener. 

In selecting the players for the first four 
albums of the Landmark Series—The Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, Riding the Pony Express, 
Land Ho! The Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and The California Gold Rush— 
over two hundred actors and actresses were 
considered and screened for the various parts, 
and over fifty were eventually auditioned for 
final consideration. 


In Quest of Authenticity 


Not only the voices of the various char- 
acters had to be considered, but extensive re- 
search must be done to make the scripts au- 
thentic. In the original books the authors 
speak of such things as the sailors singing on 
Columbus’ three ships. I had to know what 
songs were being sung in 1492 in order to 
reproduce the scene. What hymns did the 
Pilgrim fathers sing at their secret meetings ; 
what music did they bring with them to 
America? What did the sailors sing aboard 
the Mayflower? Answers to these questions 
and many others were obtained by diligent 
research into the music of the period, gained 
in some instances from works of contempo- 
rary writers or the diaries of well known 
people. 

The sound effects for these records also 
had to be authentic. We could not, for in- 
stance, use modern nautical sound effects for 
such ancient ships as the Santa Maria, the 
Nina, and the Pinta. The question arose as 
to what a fanfare of ancient days sounded 
like. They did not have the trumpets of our 
Henry Busses or Louie Armstrongs. Theirs 
were lower pitched instruments which no 
doubt originated with the ram's horn of Bib- 
lical times. 

(Continued on page 774) 








HIS LIST OF BOOKS was compiled by stu- 

dents, librarians, and teachers, in a book 
selection class at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Summer School of Library Science. 
Numbers following the author's name refer 
to grades for which the book ts suitable. 


Alice Adams Doubleday 
1921. 10-12 
A young girl makes a pathetic anc 
live up to the social standards of he 
As the Earth Turns GLapys Hasty CARROLI 
millan 1933. 10-12 
Life on a Maine farm revolving ar 
old reliable Jen, the oldest daughter 
Big Doc's Girl Mary MEDEARIS 
11-12 
A splendid novel of an 
family, their relations with the back cour 
the daughter's choice of a career 
Bright Island MABEL L. ROBINSON. Random 1937 
9-12 
A well told story of Thankful Curtis, who tinds life 
at Blair Academy tar different from that at her island 
home off the coast of Maine She rebels in tomboy 
manner 
Bring Along Laughter 
House 1947. 10-12 
A Serbian girl livir 
1900's tells of her fam 


bors. 


BootTH TARKINGTON 


1 amusing ettort to 


friends 


Mac- 


und nineteen-year 
in the family. 


Lippincott 1942 





Arkansas doctor and his 


try people, ind 


MILLA LOGAN. Random 


in San Francisco in the early 
s and American neigh 








y custom 


The Day Must Dawn AGNES (SLIGH) TURNBULL. 
Macmillan 1942. 10-12 
A story of making a home in Per 
days. 


The Fair Adventure 

Viking 1940. 8-12 

With the wise and sympathetic help of her family, 

Serena learns to make other plans when she fails to win 

a scholarship which was her only hope of attending 

college. Friendship and fun are mingled with disap- 
pointment. 


insyivania in pioneer 


ELIZABETH JANET GRAY. 





For Our Vines Have Tender Grapes GEORGE 
TOR MARTIN. Grosset 1940. 10-12. 
Cheerful pleasant story of a little girl 


sensitive, inquiring mind. 


The Friendly Persuasion JESSAMYN WEST. 
court, Brace 1945. 10-12 
A book of delightful entertainment, gaiety, and wit. 
Humorous stories of a lively Quaker family. 


Vic- 


who has a 


Har- 


From the Top of the Stairs GRETCHEN FINLETTER. 
Little, Brown 1946. 9-12 

A daughter of Walter Damrosch describes part of the 

daily life of the family—rehearsals, luncheons, and 

dinners at which famous guests were entertained, and 
also fun at the dancing school 


From This Day Forward Jessica LYON. Macrae 
1951. 9-12 
Lovely Ginny Kerr is reluctant to trust her love for 
Grant Jordan because of her parents’ failure in mar- 
riage. This novel shows how Ginny finds the solution 
to her problem. 


Future for Sale ADELE DeELEEUW. Macmillan 1946. 
10-12 
Experiences in training to be 


a fashion expert in a 
New York department store 


* Librarian, Altoona, Pennsylvania, Senior High School. 
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Fiction about Home and Family 


By Maud Minster * 





The Green Years ARCHIBALD 


Brown 1944. 9-12 
An orphan at seven, Robert Shanr ’ 
in a strange land, Scotland, and in a |} 1 ¢ 
more strange to him He struggles agair 
whelming odds to get an education 
House for the Sparrow J. T. YENNI. Reynal and 
Hitchcock 1942. 10-12 
Story of an irresponsible family Cla 
is relieved when her par 


neighborhood 


CRONIN. Little 


daughter, 
respectable 


Human Comedy WILLIAM SAROYAN. Harcourt 
Brace 1943. 10-12 
An American family in war tim I ther, a 
gracious, understanding widow, has 


children Homer is the fastest 


telegraph othce in San Joaquin Valley 
Jane Hope EvtzABETH JANET GRAY. Viking 1933 
9-12 
An appealing story cor 
nteresting characters Jane and he live 


Camp Hill just before the Civil War 
A Lantern in Her Hand Bess STREETER ALDRICH 





sting ti 





Grosset 1942. 11-12 
In the covered wagon days, Abt I 
woman, makes a home in the Nebrask 
Lasste Come Home Eric KNIGHT. Winston 194 
9-12 
A prize collie is sold to a w 
times befall her original owne Lass 
her way home over 400 miles of mount . kes 
thorns, rocks An outstanding dog st 


Look to the Mountain Le GRAND CANNON 
1942. 11-12 
At the time of the Revolut . M 1 Whit 
Livingston, sturdy pioneers, buil n tl 
wilderness of New Hampshire 
Maere Mirror Evstt 
11-12 
A Pennsylvania German family 
nineteen hundreds 


Mama's Bank Account KATHRYN 


court, Brace 1943. 10-12 
A wise and resourceful mother guides her Norwegiat 
family through everyd 





SINGMASTER. Houghton 1934 


FORBES Har 


lay problems. Shows how goals 
can be realized in a family 
Meet the Malones LENORA WEBER. Crowell 1943 
9-12 
An action-packed family consistin 
dictable motherless children, take 
aging the home when the father is sent to Hawaii as 4 
war correspondent 





Merriweathers MARJORIE Torrey. Viking 1949 
8-12 
Splendid story of the efforts of a city far 


in the « ountry 


Mrs. Miniver 
11-12 
Short sketches of English life written 
whose gift of observation causes the ordinary t 
extraordinary The author writes with humor 
sensibility. 


ily to settle 


1940 


JAN STRUTHER. Harcourt 





Mountain Girl Comes Home GENEVIEVE FOX 


Little, Brown 1934. 11-12 

Sairy Ann, a mountain girl, trained as 
returned home with Dick Lawrence, the br 
doctor she married They build a small home 
ridge, and equip a one room cabin with medical out 
hoping to establish a clinic which will eventually become 
a hospital. 


nurse a 





1ant young 
on the 
nit, 
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HE FAIR RELATIONS of the Providence 

Public Schools, the Providence Public 
Library, the Elmwood Public Library, and a 
responsive citizenry we think are unique. 

March 5-9, these institutions under the 
impetus of the Providence Public School De- 
partment conducted a city-wide book fair at 
Hope High School. A huge study hall was 
transformed into an exhibit area for senior 
and junior high levels; a small auditorium 
on the floor directly below was converted into 
an elementary fair. Book forums, storytell- 
ing, and chalk talks were scheduled in an 
adjacent auditorium (capacity 1,300), the 
whole unit being tied in by colorful decora- 
tions in the foyer, halls, and stairways in- 
volved : 

Our motif was the March hare, which mul- 
tiplied all the way from Pooh Corner in the 
foyer, Peter Rabbit and cousins on the stair- 
ways, to a six-foot Harvey guarding the vot- 
ing machines in the senior high area. The 
voting machines, by the way, were as much 
a hit with our young people as they proved 
to be with the young fry at the New York 
Times Fair. We admit borrowing (?) the 


* Librarian, Hope High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island 
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Cooperative Book Fair 
By Katherine Gallivan * 


activity from New York, and the questions 
too (we couldn't improve upon them) but 
are amused to report that librarians won over 
friends on the question, “Whom do you ask 
to recommend a book?’’ Though this vote 
proved the reverse of New York, we deny 
using any pressure! 

About 10,000 attended, including private 
and parochial school students. At times it 
was difficult to say whether the adults or the 
children came closer to bursting with enthu- 
siasm. 

How did it all happen? About three 
months ago the twelve school librarians of 
Providence were called to the administration 
office and asked by the assistant superintend- 
ent of schools if we wanted to “buy the idea 
of a book fair."” Our quiet group was shocked 
and pleased with the idea of alerting the town 
on reading. We bought one hundred per cent. 
Each librarian then volunteered to serve as 
chairman of a particular committee such as 
book selection, reading lists, or publicity. 
She built her committee on a cross section 
basis through the schools and the public li- 
braries, meeting with cooperation not usual 
in this hectic world. Our over-all formal com- 
mittee numbered 125. 






































Providence Journal-Bulletin 


One of our Senior boys impersonating the 
White Rabbit on Elementary School Fair 


Day. They insisted on his autograph. 


In all schools book programs prior to and 
concurrent with the fair pointed up the big 
week. We had television, radio, and generous 
newspaper coverage. 

Cooperation was close between community, 
booksellers, and publishers. The generosity 
of the talent thrilled us. Exhibits of original 
manuscripts (Providence’s Elizabeth Lans- 
ing’s Leonardo DaVinci with preface in Hen- 
drik VanLoon’s handwriting) and original 
illustrations loaned by our good neighbor 
Little, Brown proved especially interesting to 
our students. The Providence Public Library 
exhibited their beautiful copy of the repro- 
duction of the Book of Kells. Magazines 
representative of those used in our school 
libraries were on display with short annota- 
tions on their covers stating purpose, level, 
etc. We believe reading has been given a big 
push in Providence. Wearing a big grin, we 
librarians head into spring with new zest for 
our work. Perhaps here we may boast that 
Providence is most fortunate in having school 
administrators sincerely interested in promot- 
ing good reading for all young people. 

so 8 
FICTION ABOUT HOME 
(Continued from page 746) 
My Friend Flicka MAry O'HarRA. Lippincott 1941. 

7 49 

< beautiful wild colt is tamed by a boy on a Wyo- 

ming ranch. 

Remember the Valley Nora BENJAMIN. Harper 

1951. 9-12 

Sharon's mother divorces her husband and Sharon 
grows up to an adult appreciation of her parents difh 
culties and an understanding of herself. 

The Rolling Years AGNES (SLIGH) TURNBULL. 

Macmillan 1935. 10-12 

The McDowells, in a Scottish farming community in 
western Pennsylvania, are vital, lovable people. Ameri- 


can youth is portrayed at its best There are three 
charming love stories. 
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Senior 


Seventeen 


Seventeenth 


The 











Yea 








9-12 


ANNI 





Westminster 


An honest quick-paced tale of a girl's 


high school with 
ments. Her family 


hopes, ar 


real peoy 


fun in facing the ups and downs of eve 


11-12 


BooTH TARKINGTON. Hary 


i 


An amusing story of a typical Ameri 


Mead 1942. 


Angie Morrow, 
periences the magic 


Summe 


MAUREEN Dal! 


venteenti 


of af 


Duluth, a handsome basketball hero 


Spring Comes 
minster 1950. 
A true-to-life tale of the 


The book also 


interesting 


CAVANNA 


horses which appeal to all teen agers 


North Carolina. 


9-12 


A marvelous horse story 
atch for a Tall W hite 
BELL. Morrow 

Teen-age girls will enjoy 
she adjusts to the hard life of the 
Romance adds much to this exci 
We Shook the 
Random House 

An extremely funny 


up in a happy home. 
White Bird Flying 


Steadfast Heart 
Doubleday 1942 

Joe, state ward, 
by school fun 3 
family draws together z 
They Loved to I 
day 1942. 10-12 

A sixteen-year-« 
and learns self-reliance 


Family HILDEGARDI 


Trish MARGARET MAZE Cons Crowe lI 
girl's first \ 
with humor and sensitiv it 


Thunderhead Mary 


WoLFE THOM: 
“Ww 
| 4 

. WorTH. Doul 
QO 
Lippin 


quel to My I 


Sail MAKG ARET ELiz 


wild 


STREETER ALDRICH 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 1931. 10-12 


Laura Deal, ; 
writing, proves 
chooses to marry 


love story. 


9-12 


A Maine story 
lives of the family ; 


generations. 


1944. 10-12 


Ellen Webb, 4 
in an isolated community, 
of her parents and home on a Montana 


acquires a 


1OOKINg ¢t 


pioneer sp 
young famer A 


Windswept MARY ELLEN CHASE. Macmilar 


Martin House 


dominat 


Winter Wheat MILDRED WALKER. Harcourt 


at colle 





ew appr 





Viking 


Winterbound MARGERY BIANCO. 
8-12 
Four young people spend the winter in an old 


necticut house and meet their problems with 


Wonderful Y ear 


NANCY BARNES. 


Messner 


8-12 

Because of the father, Ellen 
move to a fruit farming ranch in Colorado. Strange and 
exciting things happen. Knowing the English boy livin 


on the next ranch is a real thrill. 


The Yearling MAJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 
ners 1947. 9-12 


A rich and varied story of the Baxter fam 


scrub country of 


When 


to be killed to save the crops, he learns the me 


adult responsibility 


Young "Un HERBERT Best. 


Macmillan 1944 


The resourcefulness of the three Post children 


left to make their own living. 
state in the nineteenth century. 





A novel of New York 
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The Vacation Reading Program 


By Nell J. Marley * 


HILDREN ARE THE EASIEST PEOPLE to 

work with. They are logical. They are 
appreciative. And they are fun. All that is 
necessary is to offer something of value and 
interest. Discipline becomes nonexistent and 
projects are successful. 

But Iet us examine what we offer. Just 
what should it mean? How can the task best 
be done? And will the starry-eyed novitiate 
long remain dedicated? Is work with chil- 
dren to be a continuous round of planned 
festivities or will the children’s room take on 
the aspect of a sacrosanct retreat? Or will 
there be a wholesome fusion ? 

The books are there. Books that can lay 
the foundation for a mature and intelligent 
evaluation of the world we live in. Books 
that build a basic respect for knowledge. 
Honest books that point to the universal in 
all of man’s relationships. And finally, books 
that inspire and fire the whole inner being 
to a positive and creative way of life. 

In an earnest endeavor to bring this rich 
heritage to more and more children the li- 
brarian has initiated the summer reading 
dubs. However, the program should be so 
constructed that the primary objectives of 
work with children be served, because too 
easily it can decline into a game which simply 
serves to increase flagging summer circulation. 
e In Charge of Teen-Age Work, Walker Branch, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota, Public Library. 
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Last year the entire Minneapolis Public 
Library system used a “Let's Go Fishing” 
theme as bait. It was a natural for Minne- 
sota, and very successful. The Sheridan 
Branch (which is housed in the Sheridan 
Public School and serves three public and 
six parochial schools) started to publicize the 
summer program at the spring book festival 
in May. 

The display for the festival was note- 
worthy. Emma Brock (staff member of the 
Seven Corner Branch at that time) had made 
a circus exhibit for their fall Book Week. 
The exhibit was borrowed by Sheridan and 
served as an excellent way to introduce the 
Three Ring Circus and other books by Miss 
Brock. Balloons and crepe paper streamers 
added color and gaiety. 

A survey of library literature reveals that 
the mechanics of the vacation reading pro- 
grams throughout the country are very simi- 
lar. The important question, what is their 
educational value? If they are aimed at bet- 
ter individual guidance, and I feel this can 
best be accomplished if an oral book report 
forms a part of the plan, the positive results 
will be in direct proportion to the ability and 
personality of the librarian. 

In handling the oral report and the indi- 
vidual child the librarian must possess a qual- 
ity of sensitivity that responds almost intui- 
tively to his inner and spiritual needs. It is 
essential that she have ample time, be relaxed 
and leisurely in her approach, and know het 
collection thoroughly. “Because the minds of 
children are fresh and impressionable and not 
hopelessly fixed by opinions and prejudices 

they are capable of responding to the 
best in pictures, stories, and books to a 
greater degree than are adults.” ! 

The summer vacation furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity for developing rapport and 
strengthening the ties between the librarian 
and the child. The emotional appeal of the 
child, however, should never blind her to the 
educational function of her work. The oral 
report becomes an instrument of joyous shar- 
ing. The intelligent librarian builds confi- 
dence through honest suggestion. She points 

(Continued on page 751) 


' Sayers, Frances ( In Henne, Youth, Communication 
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HEY POUR OUT of the busses and private 

cars by the dozens, those eager, enthu- 
siastic high school students who have come 
from distances as great as a hundred miles. 
This trekking to a selected place for a meet- 
ing of the student library assistants began 
with a small group of high school student 
library assistants in East Lansing in May 
1948. At the present time the group has be- 
come a sizeable organization of several hun- 
dred students operating under the title of 
“Student Library Assistants Association of 
Michigan.” 

There are two meetings a year. The spring 
meetings are of the traditional type, held at 
a high school that has the physical plant and 
personnel to accommodate such a group. Pro- 
grams go out in advance to the schools over 
the area with registration blanks attached, for 
the one day with luncheon, etc. The meeting 
at Jackson with 300 in attendance last April 
had two speakers—a high school principal 
and an author of teen-age books. A valuable 
feature was a buzz session in six areas of li- 
brary activities with a student leader of each 
and an adult librarian as a resource person 
only. The six areas were: 

Problems involved in the preparation for use of 
periodicals, pamphlets, records, etc. 

What kind of credit awards, etc., should be 
given for student library service? How much time 


do students spend in library work for these credits 
or awards? 


* Assistant Director, Department of Librarianship, West 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





“Favorite Books” panel with questions from the audience of High School library assistant 





They Also Serve 


By Mate Graye Hunt * 








A German student tells an inqguiris 
Ais country. Other countries represey 
land, England, Wales, Guatemala, |! 
land. and the United State 


Problems involved in work at the 
ment of material, overdues, fine noti 
etc 

Organization, activities, and fh 
clubs within the school—statf o1 
ods of choosing students for staft 

Publicity for the library 

Training of student librarians 











From the discussion notes which the secre 


tary of cach group took, the state 
brary consultant had the pertine 


school li- 


nt points 
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under the six areas mimeographed later and 


made available for distribution 


The fall meetings are week-end worksho 


held at the Clear Lake Camp near 


Michigan. Because of limited 
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tions, the number who may register is much 
smaller than at the spring mectings only 
120 with a total cost to each of about ten dol- 
lars for the weekend at the camp. 

The programs at the workshops are much 
less formal than those at the spring meetings. 
There are group singing; demonstrations of 
techniques with participation by students, 
such as book repairing; exchange of ideas 
through discussions and posters; favorite 
books panels; planned entertainment (Paul 
Bunyan chalk talk); finger painting; book 
binding; etc. One demonstration showed 
how a staff of nine students helped with the 
section, ordering, accessioning, and proc- 
essing the books all the way to the library 
shelf, ready for circulation. 

At one meeting a panel of trained librar- 
ians discussed job opportunities, including 
bookmobile service, tollowed by an inspec- 





Krums 


Student librarians try their hands at bookbind- 
ing during a workshop at Clear Lake Camp. 


tion of a bookmobile itself. On one occasion 
a skilled bookbinder brought equipment and 
gave a demonstration of the craft, which was 
most interesting and informative to the stu- 
dents. Following her demonstration the stu- 
dents tried their own hands at the art. 

At the 1951 workshop an interesting fea- 
ture was the international group w hich 
formed informally about a German college 
student whose chief interest in this country 
is the observation of and participation in the 
democratic procedure of high school groups 
such as this camp workshop. The foreign 
countries represented in the immediate back- 
ground of the members of the group were 
the chief topics for discussion. Displays of 
books and posters were valuable additions to 
the oral discussions. 


Interest and participation in the Student 
Library Assistants Association of Michigan 
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has snowballed so a movement is under way 
to divide the state into regions for at least one 
of the meetings, with representatives from 
all the regions for the annual state-wide 
meeting. From such enthusiasm will come 
much benefit to the individuals and to the 
library cause in the state. 


s 68 
VACATION READING 
PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 749) 
out the difficulties of the book as well as its 
merits. Above all, she should avoid con- 
descension and sentimentality, for children 
are quick to sense basic sincerity. 

The vacation program can be only as good 
as the work for the entire year. Every contact 
the child has with his neighborhood library 
is important. Every story hour, every school 
visit should be memorable. So let us have an 
inviting atmosphere and an enthusiastic staff. 
When a child comes in on tiptoe and I hear 
her say, “Ssssh! This is a liberry!” I want to 
cringe. The old hush, hush is passé. Rather 
let me have (as did a fourth grader in the 
Dayton, Ohio, Public Library) a boy burst in, 
face radiant and eyes alight with excitement, 
shouting he has found an Inca ruin with an 
inscription. The Inca ruin led directly to the 
Mound Builders, native to that part of Ohio, 
and the boy spent many happy and profitable 
hours studying Indian lore. 

A sense of humor is requisite. A ragged, 
merry, and curly-topped boy inveterately 
straggled in late with his books. I protested. 
“Well,” with an impudent snap in his black 
eyes, “'Tuesday it rained so hard they would 
have been soaked and Wednesday the sun 
was so hot they would have been scorched. 
I knew you wouldn't like that!’ So let there 
be an understanding smile when they get too 
noisy. It works and is the easiest method of 
discipline I know. 

Yes, there is fun, and rewards too. Sticky 
candy in dirty hands. And when they have 
grown to trust and like you they will stretch 
and grow in an endeavor to merit your ap- 
proval. So let the child talk on about the 
books he has read. It is the best way to learn 
to know and help him. 

And finally, if this striving for better work 
with children seems an endless task to the 
novitiate, it is. There is no easy path. But 
let her gain strength by rereading Gibran 
“On Giving” from The Prophet. For 

Surely he who is worthy to receive his days and 
his nights, is worthy of all else from you. 
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IBRARIAN, PERSONNEL DIRECTOR, School 
. Administrator, or Library Trustee 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


This is to inform you that I have no one to 
recommend for whatever position you may 
have. The same will be true in June, next 
year, and the next—unless you can persuade 
some promising young people to take library 
training. 

Iam sorry not to answer your letter person- 
ally. The truth is that there is not time, if I 
am to teach my classes and do the many tasks 
which fall to whoever administers a library 
training agency on a limited budget with a 
limited staff. Another truth is, of course, that 
in normal times you would not be asking me 
for recommendations. You would turn to 
your alma mater or to library schools that are 
older, larger, and with more professional 
prestige. But they have too few to recom- 
mend these days. 

At first I did write personal letters. Later 
I wrote a form letter which the secretary 
typed and sent to you when I indicated “no 
soap” on your letter of request. Finally we 
resorted to a postal card with a briefer mes- 
sage of regret. Now I just pile one request 
on top of another, in the order of receipt, and 
place a paper weight to hold the pile. You 
requested bulletin board treatment but, after 
a while, the students do not read the requests. 

Your requests also have changed. Time 
was when you wrote a personal letter. The 
more thoughtful even enclosed a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for reply. The usual 
now is a mimeographed letter, indicating that 
your request is being sent to many library 
schools. Often there is a second sheet out- 
lining the position in detail. Sometimes the 
second sheet describes the advantages of the 
town in which your library is located. The 
most recent trend favors the inclusion of a 
circular normally used only by chambers of 
commerce. Had you considered sending sam- 
ples of the highly colored pictured products 
of your area? A crate of oranges from Cali- 
fornia or Florida, grapes from New York 
state, or Georgia peaches would attract more 
attention than their pictures. We might even 
find you a librarian! 

It is not that I am hardhearted. I sym- 
pathize with you. I realize how scarce librar- 
ians are and how desperate you feel with a 
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An Open Letter about Library Vacancies 






vacancy and no one to fill it. Just recently | 
had to secure a secretary. Beginning with 
long list of desirable qualification, I ended 
with only one. The secretary had to be here 
I agree that it is too bad to fill library posi. 
tions with untrained people. I realize and de 
plore the fact that librarians are spending far 
too much time that should be given to service 
for readers in training assistants on the job 
I do cooperate wherever I can. Just recent. 
ly I was able to put an administrator in touct 
with one of our graduates moving as a brid 
to his town in a distant state. Another grady 
ate wrote in recently asking that she be giver 
an opportunity to change positions. I have 
shared her desire with four librarians wanting 
the type of service she has to offer 
Naturally we take care first of the needs ir 
our own area. That is the primary purpose 
for our existence. It is only fair also that we 
furnish librarians to the area which furnishes 
us with most of our students. Besides, many 
of our graduates prefer to remain close by or 
are tied by family responsibilities to local po 
sitions. Some of your libraries are so far away 
that it would not pay them to take your posi 
tions even if they wanted to do so. We can- 
not see the wisdom of creating a vacancy here 
all things being equal, to fill a vacancy there 
Library schools are turning out too few li 
brarians. We could place each one of our 
graduates several times. Some of them are g¢ 
ing into positions for which we feel they hav 
not sufficient experience. This may happet 
even without our recommendation—some 
times in spite of it. To secure their services 
some of you are offering salaries out of pro 
portion to the salaries of your present staff 
This is to suggest that once in a while you 
write us about some promising young persor 
in your community, or one moving to ours 
who would be interested in training for li 
brary work. We feel we have a good program 
and you must feel so to want our products 
We should welcome additional students. Li- 
brary schools can recruit, train, and place It 
brarians, but, as I recently told a very im- 
patient administrator, we have no way 0! 
making them. Until librarians everywhere 
get really in earnest about recruitment, yout 
letters of request must continue to be piled in 
the order of receipt under the paper weight 
Regretfully yours, 
Head of the Library Sch al 
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TALKING SHOP 


LTHOUGH VACATIONS aren't quite here, plans 

for them are in full swing. So it is time once 
again to say, “Don't forget the books!" It is far 
better to tussle with an extra bundle or an unusually 
heavy suitcase, and be so busy having a wonderful 
time that the books are never opened, than to travel 
without them and have even one long lone evening 
when a good book would make all the difference 
between boredom and excitement. Indeed, some 
vacation spots are memorable as the scene of never- 
to-be-forgotten adventures in reading. Some stories 
and characters remain vivid long after the resort's 
scenery, temperature, weather, and food are lost to 
mind. 

Other times, of course, books serve to sharpen 
one’s surroundings, filling in historical background, 
providing contemporary interest, or pe rhaps me rely 
putting one in the mood for relaxation or stimula- 
tion, as the case may be. 

And then, when one reaches home, there are all 
the books one wished one had read before starting 
out! Europe, last summer, presented certain read- 
ing “musts before leaving home. There were some 
that Aad to be carried along for day-by-day infor- 
mation and guidance—and how well thumbed they 
look now! There were books, all along the way, 
that we couldn't be satisfied without reading. But 
most numerous of all are the volumes that we 
know—now we're home again—we just have to 
read, in nostalgic vein, to make our trip complete. 
Rather startling, even if not surprising, how the 
very act of setting foot on unaccustomed terrain 
automatically pushes back one’s horizons. 

One such horizon is Dickens. We've had our 
share of “introductions” in school and out, and 
the occasional reminders via the movies, as well 
as the annual Christmas Carol. But to stroll along 
the streets which he frequented, to lunch in the 
inns where he was wont to stop for tea, to see the 
places he saw and read his descriptions of themn— 
this is to sharpen one’s curiosity anew. 

In New York this season we had a delightful 
means of abetting this aroused interest in the per- 
formance of Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens. 
The program gives this background note: 

On December 27th, 1853, CHARLES DICKENS 
(at the height of his international fame as a novel- 
ist) ventured on something quite new: he gave, 
n Birmingham, England, a public ‘reading’ of one 
of his own stories. Spread over seventeen 
years, the 'Readings’ were each more sensationally 
uccesstul than the last. Everyu rate Dickens 
played in America the triumph of his ‘Readings’ 
uas nothing short of phenomenal. The word is 
put into inverted commas because nothing could 
have been less like a reading than Dickens’ solo 
presentation; he knew every scene by heart, the 
book before him became merely a symbol, and he 
gave throughout an untrammeled dramatic per- 
formance 

Certainly Emlyn Williams follows closely in 
Dickens’ footsteps. literally—in following the exact 
itinerary of Dickens’ tour; visually—from the exact 
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replica of Dickens’ ‘Reading Desk’ to his make-up, 
white gloves, and the red carnation in his button- 
hole; and successfully—for the initial readings were 
so well received that the New York engagement 
was extended, and a repeat performance promised 
for next season. 

But the greatest excitement of all, for the listener, 
is the amazing range of color Dickens’ words take 
on when read aloud with such nuances and ele- 
gance. One cannot help but feel an urge to read 
for himself and see if it is all in the printed page, 
knowing it is, of course, but a bit taken aback to 
have missed so much. 


But the main thing is to read—and to introduce 
books to those who might otherwise overlook them 
or forget their power. As William Rutter said in 
his article, “The Plight of the Humble Book,’ in 
the August 4, 1951 Publishers’ Weekly: 

Reading books is of vast importance to a world 
than can be excited to hysteria by daily bombard- 
ment of crises in ne u'spapers, of half-understood 
concepts shouted on the radio, of snatches of hap- 
penings on television. Only in reading books can 
we become individuals, walking at our own pace 
and not swept hurriedly along with others as one 
mass mind. Each method of communication has 
its place, and the book may be forgotten, but it 
has not been supplanted. 

We know there are not enough people in this 
country today who understand the excitement and 
adventure and pleasure in- reading, who are not 
as complete people as they could be if they read. 
We know that publishers cannot find even five 
thousand people today to buy important books of 
ideas and that many thoughtful books today are 
unpublished as a result. It is apparent that 
books are considered a luxury which can be the 
first items cut from our budgets. 

But that circumstance is where the library can 
fill the breach. Library budgets are subject to cuts, 
too, of course, but even so they can offer the read- 
ing patron a variety he could never dream of pro- 
viding for himself, if indeed he ever imagined so 
varied an array exists. 

That is perhaps the largest obstacle—the fact 
that he doesn’t know the assortment you offer him 
of books in every field of endeavor, for every pur- 
pose, to suit every need, every mood of all types 
and ages of readers. How would he know? He 
calls the newspaper office for answers to his ques- 
tions, never stopping to think that the library has 
more answers more hours a day, and oftener than 
not, a staff and telephone for the purpose. .. . 

And when he wants a book to take along on 
his vacation, he stops at the counter in the station, 
to pick up something. Not exactly what he has 
promised himself to read some day, or what will 
suit his mood, but he doesn’t want to be caught 
with nothing to read, in case there’s a rainy day. 

If you hurry, you'll have just about time to tell 
everyone in town the kinds of library books they 
can take along with them. 
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Let’s Read This Summer te 


A Wow of a Powwow 


O INDIAN READING CLUB was a powwow 
from beginning to end last summer at the 
East Branch. 

Children who joined were given a leaflet on 
which were printed the names of 10 tribes from 
all over the United States. The librarians kept 
count of the books the children read by stamping 
the leaflets as books were checked in—2 books for 
each tribe. Any book could be read, and those chil- 
dren who read 20 books received a pin; 30, a 
teepee; 40, a mask; and for 50 books, a totem pole. 
On the white celluloid pin was printed in red an 
Indian with full headdress. Teepees and totem 
poles were made of paper, decorated with painted 
designs. For the masks paper sacks were trans- 
formed by bright colors into grotesque faces. 


The children’s room looked like a Kiva. Ar- 
ranged on top of the bookshelves were four pic- 
torial skin maps depicting ceremonial dances and 
episodes from the history of the Plains Indians, 
such as the corn dance. The skins were made of 
brown construction paper. Between the skins were 
highly colored, gruesome masks, representing the 
Northwest coastal Indians. The librarians made the 
life-size masks of papier-maché. 

In one display niche a map of the United States 
showed the location of the various tribes the boys 
and girls pretended they were visiting. On the bul- 








letin board was an Indian poster, an 
were placed on shelves under it 
Miniature homes of the tribes wer 





The librarians tried to make these 

thentic as possible by consulting auth 1 th 

Indians. Materials used in constructing them wer 3 
straw, bark, branches, clay, and paper n a 


Sioux Indian teepee, 
with designs and symbols of actua 
Because the Indian houses were so 
near-by grade school later display« 
could be studied by all the school 
LORRAINE CROUSE, C+) 
Kansas City, Missou 


was made oO! 
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Pioneers 


AST SUMMER boys and girls 
blazed a trail to the children’s 

the Pioneer Reading Club. Pioneer st 

al fiction, and American folk tales were the books 

featured. A model of a covered wagon drawn by 

four oxen, made by a fifth-grade class 

played. A large map of the United’States w 

on the wall with cutout hgures rep 

legendary heroes of each section of 


Was dis 


Each member received a 
the United States on which he pla 
he read a book about a certain state. | 
was recorded in the 
the covered wagon motif printed on it 
were awarded to those who read at | 
al stories and one pioneer book 


mimcoxrrap 


member's book! 


Weekly meetings were held at whi 
told and records played with a diffes 
the country the theme each week. By tl 
the summer the children had heard the ta 
Bunyan, Johnny Appleseed, Daniel Boon 
Bill, John Henry, and Ichabod Paddock, and he 
traveled across the land through books “ 

FRANCES Coe, Children's Libra 
Floral Park, New York, P 





Indian Reading Club 


ts ROKEES AND CATAWBAS made ca 
side in our children’s room durit 


mer of 1951. Members of the India 
were divided into groups named for 
tribes living nearest them, and much 1 
stimulated about these near-by neighbors 


nR 


Each child was given a feather for his headban gnt 
for each of the first ten books read 
additional book, he drew a design on his headban Re: 
Twenty-five books read and reported, gave him t nia 
right to pitch a teepee in the village 
The feathers were cut from red and t 
board, the teepees made from brown kraft paper vid 
These teepees were set up around a lake 4 vere 
wooded scene placed on a table Dirate 
Limiting each member to ten feathers simplihe 1dde 
the task of cutting them for staff members, and t! Th 
teepees were an added stimulus for members, W! und 


eagerly kept account of the growth of their village 





Decorations for the room were no 
one class in a near-by school had made 
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winter, a number of Indian masks, shields, and 
totem poles, and lent them to us to add color to 
the room. Exhibits of arrowheads, Indian dolls, 
~ostumes, and pictures were offered and filled the 
display spaces all summer. Two powwows for dif- 
ferent age groups closed a successful summer ac- 
tuvity 

JANE McGrecor, Children's Librarian 

" Spartanburg, South Carolina, Public Library 


Reading for Treasure 


*R' ADING FOR TREASURE” was the unique but 

progressive system we used to keep chil- 

dren attached to their reading habits during the 
ner holidays. 


The theme of pirates with the slogan, “Dig for 
Treasure in Books” had a strong appeal and the li- 
drary stressed the fact that we should “pity the poor 
pirate who had to dig for treasure—boys and girls 
can find treasure in books.” To make it more real- 
istic a huge ply-board replica of Blackbeard, notori- 
us pirate of Georgia's early days, dominated the 
hildren’s section, and treasure chests, “pieces of 
tight,” maps of Treasure Island, and copies of the 
Jolly Roger added atmosphere. 

Reading for fun was evident when one saw the 
mimature treasure chests that covered the children’s 
section of the library. One out of three children in 
the entire county became pirate members, with in- 
dividual chests bearing their names. Treasure chests 
were covered with “pieces of eight.” (This was 
pirate talk and glamorized the gold dots that were 
added to the chest as books were read.) 

This theme captured the imagination of the six 
hundred and fifty-one members. 

WeEssiE CONNELL, Librarian 
Cairo, Georgia, Public Library 
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Sending Books Abroad 


| cageeted BY PENNY and dime by dime, the chil- 
dren who use the Brooklyn Public Library 
raised $410 to buy books for less favored children 
abroad 

Last summer at a special ceremony in the chil- 
dren’s room of the central library the donations 
were presented by juvenile representatives to offh- 
cials of the CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book Fund. 
In turn the fund shipped to the countries desig- 
nated by the Brooklyn children 41 packages of 
books selected with a view to promoting interna- 
tional friendship and particularly understanding of 
America. 

The children at 37 of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary’s branches, after raising the money for the 
donations, voted at story hours on the countries to 
be favored and on the specific book collections to 
be sent. Some packages contain picture books for 
the very young, others selections for children just 
learning English, and still others for more mature 
readers 

In their voting the Brooklyn children indicated 
a preference for Israeli children as recipients: 13 
book packages are to be shipped there. They voted 
6 packages to Italy, 4 to Norway, and 2 each to 
Greece, India, Ireland, and the Philippines. The 
children of ten other nations were included. 

In addition, library staff members contributed 
money for 3 packages, and the mothers of children 
in the Fort Hamilton Branch donated another. The 
boxes will go to schools, orphanages, libraries, and 
children’s villages in the countries designated. 

THOMAS GILBERT Brown, Editor 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 


Young Borrowers in National Costumes 
Contribute to the Book Fund 














Horse Show 


66Q‘EE THE HORSE SHOW by reading” was an 

idea based on something familiar to our 
locale—the Kellogg horse show. The local ranch 
supplied us with bits of paraphernalia such as pic- 
tures, spurs, bits, chaps, and a saddle for decoration 
and atmosphere. The chaps were the beginning of 
a life-size cowboy which stood at the entrance of 
our room. A sewing form supplied by the Salvation 
Army became the body, dressed in borrowed jeans, 
plaid shirt, and sombrero. 

Children of all ages delighted in sitting astride 
the cleverly made horse built by our custodian 
Many times a long line was formed to have a 
“ride.” 

Two junior high school girls were given time in 
art class to make a large water color showing the 
empty grandstand and the ring with some horses 
in action. 

Each child kept a record of books read and pre- 
sented it to his teacher in September. Upon com- 
pleteing 5 books the child enjoyed coloring the 
design on the front of the list. As soon as 10 books 
were read he chose a face from sheets mimeo- 
graphed on gummed paper. This face, cut out and 
colored, was pasted in the grandstand. It was ex- 
citing to watch that grandstand fill up. 

CLARA J. WEBBER, Children’s Librarian 
Pomona, California, Public Library 





Get Busy 


paws IS THE TIME for travel. Through the 
vacation reading club, a Fulton County branch 
of Atlanta Public Library and the student assistants 
of the local high school planned a trip for boys and 
girls through ‘““Bookland.”” The ‘Point of Depart- 
ure” was One-Book-Land. When one book was 
read a ticket (bookmark) with the traveler's name 
was placed in One-Book-Land (bulletin board) 
until a “stop-over’’ was reached in Five-Book-Land. 
“Destination” was reached in Ten-Book-Land. This 
entitled the reader to a certificate. If he had fun 
he could travel again. One hundred one readers 
made successful trips. Their certificates were pre- 
sented by the librarians of the public library at a 
special school assembly program. For the younger 
children a story hour was planned each week. 


High school assistants were enthusiastic as they 
planned with their librarian and the librarians of 
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the public library. The artists of tl 


eroup d 
signed the bookmarks and posters whi! shoes oa 
a turn for journalism wrote sever Lewspaper 
articles giving publicity to the vacation reading 
club iia 
No one is exactly sure just when ow 
beginning was made. Perhaps it wa pted a 


the thing to do because of the clo | 
between the two libraries 


itionship 


exchangin 18, books 
reference materials, and reading lists. Perhaps t} 
help in putting public library display 


town window inspired the assistants to fy 
work. Then there was the visit 
Public Library and its Fulton County 





a tour, conferences with the librariar pe » ian 
the bookmobiles, a social hour. Surely that -! . 
a greater appreciation for the services of th 
county branch library and the book ile whic 
serves rural areas 
WILLENE WEBSTER, Librarian 

Campbell High S. Libra 


Fairburn, Georgia 





Reading by Rocket 


_— D BY THE CURRENT INTEREST in Scief 
fiction the library staff decided to use a rocket 
trip from the earth to the moon and various planets 
for its vacation reading club theme 

Rockets four inches in length in different color 





were cut from construction paper. Aft 

three books each child was given a rocket on whi 
to write his or her name, together with a sma 
booklet in which to record books read. On 
booklet were written the child’s name, age, grade 


and library number. 

A map of the world was mounted and placed 
the bottom of a large bulletin board. The mo 
and planets were cut from construction paper als 
and thumbtacked on the bulletin board. Appro 
priate colors were used—pale yellow for the moon 
orange for Mars. Rockets traveled from the earth 
to the moon, to Mercury, to Venus, to Jupiter, t 
Mars, finally landing on Saturn 

To receive a plain certificate each child was te 
quired to read ten books. A gold star certificate 
was rated by the children who read twenty-hve 
books and reached the final planet, Saturn. About 
half of the books read were nonfiction 

The program was open te children fron 
ond through the eighth grades. Seven hundred 
started the rocket trip and five hundred received 
certificates, which were presented at the schools in 
September. VIRGINIA P. Rivey, Librarian 

Carnegie Free Library 
Albany, Georgia 
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A Trip to the Moon 


PACEMEN MADE THE FLIGHT during our 1951 
S summer reading club. They rocketed in a gi- 
gantic spaceship, visited and explored the desolate 
and eerie planets Mars and Venus, and 161 intrepid 
adventurers reached their final destination, the 
moon 

Our reading club had to capture the imagination 
of children from the first through the seventh 
grades. We noticed an increase in the circulation of 
our juvenile science fiction, and we found too that 
television had stimulated the interest of children in 
space travel and adventure. From these observa- 
tions we developed our theme, “A Trip to the 
Moon 

We were kept busy for a while making small 
paper figures dressed in spacesuits to represent the 
children participating, and individual folders in the 
shape of spaceships, for recording the names of the 
books each child read. From large dress boxes cOVv- 
ered with gray crepe paper and built up to look 
craggy, we fashioned Mars, Venus, and the moon 
A6’ sliver spaceship completed the list of our most 
necessary props. 

We visited classrooms in our local grade schools 
to announce and explain the rules of the reading 
club. We took along samples of the spacemen and 
folders. Rules were simple. The child registered 
by giving his name and grade. We required that he 
read twelve books. Books read were to act as fuel 
for the trip, and to avoid the feeling of a race we 
limited them to two a week. When the child had 
read his first two books he was given his own ini- 
tialed spaceman, which was placed in line ready to 
board the spaceship. Four books entitled him to a 
seat there. We used initialed stickers pasted on the 
ship to represent the spaceman's seat. Six books 
moved him to Mars, where he was able to rest and 
explore until he had finished eight books. He then 
landed on Venus and with the completion of the 
twelfth book he reached the moon. 

As each book was returned we recorded it in the 
spaceman’s own folder and in this way had a com- 
plete record for every child taking part. We asked 
each of the spacemen finishing to give us a short 
oral book report, and we reserved the right to 
choose the book to be reported on. During the 
six-week period, reading club members read a total 
of 2,704 books. 

At a party for all spacemen who reached _ the 
moon, we awarded each child a reading certificate 
and also gave him his paper spaceman and space- 
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ship folder. Librarians as well as the young space 
travelers found that a trip to the moon can be quite 
an experience 
ALBERTA BRIDEN, Branc/ 
Assistant 


Maywood, Illinois, Public Library 
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Rocketeers 


F° OUR FIRST summer reading club we organ- 
ized the Junior Rocketeers. It not only had 
great appeal for the young readers but amused the 
parents as well. 

A table covered with green paper made the land- 
ing field. On this a hangar was constructed of 
black cardboard; and several toy planes and cars 
were parked around. The planets were white rub- 
ber balls labeled and mottled with colored crayons; 
they were suspended on fine wires of appropriate 
lengths from a ceiling beam. From each planet 
hung several strands of black thread fastened to the 
landing field. Individual rockets were cut from 
heavy paper of bright colors and each bore the name 
of a member. After one book was read the rocket 
was fastened to the thread halfway to the nearest 
planet. It advanced as each successive book was 
read until the trip to the farthest planet was com- 
pleted by ten books read 

ELISABETH BLILER, Librarian 
Barberton, Ohio, Public Library 





Cruising Downriver 
H’™ WOULD YOU LIKE to take a trip down the 


Ohio and Mississippi Rivers on a_ stern- 
wheeler? We'll travel with books and our ticket 
will be our library card 

The children’s enthusiastic response to the invi- 
tation to the summer reading program resulted in a 
400 per cent increase over the preceding year 

A large gaily colored map of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi River area from Jeffersonville to New Or 
leans was posted in the children’s reading room 
Each youngster who enrolled received a small paper 
stern-wheel river boat drawn on different colored 
mounting paper and then cut out. He was made the 
captain of his boat and his name was printed on it 

The craft were first pinned on the map at Jeftet 
sonville, the starting point and home port. For each 
book a child read he was credited with 100 miles on 
the cruise; it took twenty books to complete the 
trip. When each reader had completed a round trip, 
a small flag with his name on it was pinned to the 
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board, and he could then start his boat on another 
trip down the river 

The 325 members of the summer reading club 
finished a total of 4,858 books. Certificates were 
awarded to those who completed the trip, and prizes 
of books given to the girl and boy who had read the 
greatest number of books during the summer. 

Finding the gold at the end of the book rainbow 
was another successful theme. A huge rainbow end- 
ing in a black pot filled with shiny gold pieces was 
painted on a 4’x 7" piece of fiberboard which was 
displayed in the children’s room of the library 
Upon each gold piece in the pot, the name of a pop- 
ular children’s book was printed 

Each child who entered was given a miniature 
pot cut from black mounting paper. His name was 
printed on it with white ink, and the pot was at- 
tached to the board 

Circular gold dots (purchased from a local sta- 
tioner) were used for “gold pieces” and a child 
received one for each book read 


Certificates and prizes were again awarded upon 
the conclusion of the program 
Oscar C. EvERHART, Librarian 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 
Township Public Library 








Fisher Folk 


a ages A BOOK-CATCH A FISH” was the name 
given to our club. Each fisherman had his 
own rod, which was a pencil with a string and a 
bent wire for a hook, and had his name on the rod. 
The pond was a large glass pane with blue cello- 
phane underneath. It looked very much like water, 
and around the edge was artificial grass; the rods 
extended from this bank into the water. There were 
book fish on the lake too. These were cut from 
book jackets, very colorful and of different sizes. 
As the fisherman read a book—he caught a fish to 
add to his stringer, which was fastened to the bul- 
letin board and also had his name on it. At the end 
of the summer quite a number of stringers were 
loaded with fish. For an added display an aquarium 
was used. This also attracted the older people as 
well as the children. Prizes were awarded for the 
best fishermen at the ‘‘fish-fry’’ at the close of the 
summer. 


VIOLA CARLSON, Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 


Dell Rapids, South Dakota 








Who Reads May Ride 


O' R LIBRARY FOUND that the current cowboy e, 
thusiasm could be used to advantage with its 
summer reading club, and that the exercise of ip. 
genuity and the expenditure of time and effort paid 
off in increased interest of the children throughout 
the summer. The problem was to devise a visible 
and stimulating record of accomplishment. The 
concept of a rodeo or ranch became the basic idea 

Each child, upon reading his first book, was pre- 
sented with a small white horse, with his name on 
which was placed in the first of a series of nine 
“corrals” constructed of small strips of scrap wood 
nailed together in panels and arranged to 
forming a series of nine rectangular adjoining pens 


inte rlock 


As additional books were read and reported on, the 
steed advanced, the tenth book placing him in a 
large corral, “Book Bar Ranch Rode In the 


rodeo corral were a few small figures of cowboys 
and steers, and two model Joshua trees flanked the 
gateway 

Children who read more than ten books started 
out again with, literally, a horse of a different color 
This led to the formation of horse herds, or, as 
some sophisticated small fry preferred to call them 
remudas.” Some had horses of six or eight differ- 
ent colors in the rodeo at the finish. Each 
completing the ten required books was awarded ; 
printed certificate. Only one certificate was awarded 
however, regardless of the number of books read 
and reported on 


oungster 


White horses were cut out of lightweight catalog 
cards: colored horses were made from | t 


bristol board. A master tracing of a hors 
from a book illustration and used as a 

Mimeographed folders recorded — the 
progress of the young cowboys. A four-p: 
sheet folder on blue mimeo bond, the co 





facsimile of the rodeo gateway, with a young 
puncher in sombrero, chaps, and spurred b 
waving a greeting. The two inside pages, “My 
Reading Record,” had space for twenty titles. TI 
back cover bore a list of western and cowboy stories 
Interest was keen throughout the summer. The 


publicity value was good 
in the local daily paper, and a number 
as well. 


Two pictures 





KENNETH C. KNIGHT, Head. I 
SiON and Public Relat: 
Lansing, Michigan, Public Lib 
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Animal Fair 

peso IS VERY “FAIR' CONSCIOUS as the 

state fair takes place here each August. Conse- 
quently an Animal Fair was a natural subject for 
our summer reading club. We purchased animals 
printed on heavy paper. It was necessary to color, 
cut out, and affix a support for each one, a time 
consuming process but worth while considering the 
interest created. 

The children registered as club members in a 
notebook arranged by names of schools, and each 
was given an attractive folder on which the reading 
record was kept. When four books had been read, 
the child won the privilege of “showing” an animal. 
His name was put on the animal he selected, and it 
was placed in our “fair grounds.” 

For each additional group of four books read, 
ribbon was affixed to the animal, starting with inh 

for fourth 3 and working up to the blue ribbon. 
Because the “fair grounds” became crowded, it was 
convenient to parade the blue ribbon winners 
around the top of the bookshelves. The children 
left their animals on exhibit until school began, 
when they could take them home. 

It was gratifying to note that not only the young- 
et children enjoyed this project but also those in 
the upper grades. 

GERTRUDE W. Morse, Director 
Work with Children 
Lincoln Library 
Springfield, Illinois 


Wallpaper in Display 


WwW LPAPER SAMPLE BOOKS are recommended 
reading for anyone looking for a good dis- 


play idea. Pinning up wallpaper (with common 
pins on the cloth lining of a 4’ x 5’ x 2’ exhibit 
case) got under way at the our library at the time 
of the two thousandth anniversary of Paris. At that 
time a wallpaper depicting Paris night life, 1920 
version, was used as a background for an exhibit 
of everyday objects such as menus, bus tickets, tele 
&tams, cigarettes, etc 
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Several months later, seeing a sophisticated 
Mother Goose wallpaper in a sample book, we 
planned a display of all the different editions of 
Mother Goose owned by the library. 

An English Dickens paper, on display in a local 
store, prompted a request for a Dickens exhibit 
from the local Dickens Fellowship. It was held 
at Christmas time 

Pine bough design paper was selected to go with 
a successful mountain climbing equipment and 
book display. A wallpaper called ‘plantation,’ 
pink bamboo with large dark green leaves, has 
served as a backdrop for an exhibit by the Players 
Club of Worcester 

Vacation reading will be advertised by a red and 
white paper covered with line drawings in white, 
of people in all aspects of vacationing. 

An English Caldecott paper is fostering a dis- 
play, ‘Classics in Chile sens Picture Books,” and 
a colorful wallpaper named ‘French Village’ will 
be used with a “French Provincial” show to be put 
on by the Alliance Francaise. 

A mental note has been made of other wallpapers 
seen when looking through the sample books. One 
is a stunning Persian design, another could be ap- 
propriate for Danish objects, and there is a Boy 
Scout wallpaper that may help make a display at- 
tractive when Boy Scout Week comes again next 
February. 

Displays of the type described are changed every 
two and a half to three weeks. They occupy the 
lobby exhibit case at the main library about two- 
thirds of the year. The other third is devoted to 
exhibits from local industries. 

DorotHy M. GLEASON 
Free Public Library 


Worcester, Massachusett 


Hansel and Gretel 
’ ] ‘HIS YEAR the fourth grade in one of the pub 


lic schools made Hansel and Gretel, the candy 
house, and the old woman; and some of the pupils 
acted out a play in connection with these. This 
launched our Hansel and Gretel Summer Reading 
Club 
As a reward for reading and reporting on five 
books a gingerbread man was given at the close 
of the season. For each additional five books an 
old-fashioned stick of candy was awarded. The 
gingerbread boys, wrapped in wax paper, were 
carried out as treasures—one boy reporting that he 
was keeping his in the refrigerator! 
RutH H. Pierce, Librarian 
Delphos, Obi Publi, 





“PHONOGRAPHS,” BEARING THE CHILDREN’S NAMES, WERE KEPT ON THEI 
READING CLUB TABLE ALL SUMMER 


Keeping the Records 


oe LIONS CLUB gave two 45 r.p.m. phono- 
graphs and money for records to the children’s 
departments of our main and branch libraries. So 
we tied our summer reading club around the phono- 
graphs. 

Boys and girls who joined the club read two 
books a week all vacation—11 weeks. As they re- 
turned the books, they told a little of the story of 
each; then they could pick out a record and play 
it on the phonograph. Each child had a make- 
believe phonograph with his name on it, which 
was kept on the reading club table all summer. 
Each week a different colored paper record with 
labels on each side, was added to the spindle of 
their make-believe phonographs. We printed the 
name and author of the two books reported on for 
that week on the two labels of the paper record. 

The last Saturday afternoon in August, a party 
was held at the recreation center. Over 200 boys 
and girls who kept up with the club at both the 
main and branch libraries and finished the required 
amount of reading received certificates. They also 
received their paper box phonograph to take home. 
This gave them a “‘record’’ of the books they had 
read during the summer 

The picture, by Ed Alpe, a boy who used to 
work in our library, was taken toward the end of 
the club when most members had their last paper 
records on their toy phonographs. 

The paper boxes we used were fairly inexpensive 
as was the construction paper. Time was spent, 
though, in pasting the little labels on each side of 
the circle of construction paper after they had been 
cut. Quarter-inch holes were cut or punched in 
the records by a member of the Lions Club who 
runs a print shop 

Mary JANE WELBASKY, Children's Librarian 
Burlingame, California, Public Library 


Pieces of Eight 


W' HAD A MOST SUCCESSFUL and stimulating 
reading program last summer A Pirat 
Treasure Hunt” was used 

When each child registered in our ship 
the U. S. §. Good Reading, he was giver 
ture pirate bearing his name. This pirat 
to mark his progress on the path of re: 
hunting the treasure. 

Yellow poster paper on a three-panel screen \ 
the background for the map-and-island motif whil 
contrasting blue brought out the high seas. 1 
children’s pirates were lined up across the top s 
tion of the screen before they reported on their 
books. As they reported, their pirates were rout 
to the various stops: “Find the map Set 
here,” etc. Pirate money pinned to a bulletin boar 
arranged by the schools represented, marked tl 


1 


completion of each child's treasure hu 
The enthusiastic group of forty-five 
attended the reward party was divided in 
age groups, each with an adult who led the 
treasure hunt. Name tags for each group wer 
different color in the shape of pirate daggers als 
bearing the name of the “pirate ship” the 
represented. Clues for each group were 
color of their daggers and thus various rou 
the treasure, suitable to their abilities, could be 
up for the different groups. All clues led final 
to a shelter in the city park where the first treasure 
of frozen suckers was claimed. Two boxes previ 
ously “buried” were then hunted by the pirates 
who were divided into two groups for this activity 
The winners, of course, had the candy contents of 
each box for their reward and the losers were made 
to ‘walk the plank.” (This was done by walking 
on a piece of string stretched on the ground while 
looking through the wrong end of field glasses.) 
After a series of games, refreshments were serv 
and the children returned to the library in a grouf 
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to receive their certificates, pirate figures, and 

"pieces of eight.” They wanted to save every little 

item connected with the reading club and treasure 

hunt, and many asked, “Will you have another 

reading club next year? I want to sign up now!” 

MARTHA P. Croucn, Children’s Librarian 
Kent, Ohio, Free Library 


Trip around the World 


A SUMMER ACTIVITY which the children en- 
joyed was the “Trip around the World.” 
The purpose was to stimulate children’s interest 
in reading and to acquaint the community with 
available library facilities. To begin with, the 
children who used the library regularly were made 
library scouts’ and were given arm bands of black 
felt with "LS" in white letters. The scouts served 
as recruits and as a result of their campaign, cir- 
culation of books doubled within a month. 

After more children started visiting the library, 
the trip actually began. They grouped themselves 
by continents and selected captains and co-captains 
for each group. They were asked to find out all 
about the countries in their respective continents. 
On the day the children were to leave on their 
imaginary trip, they were served candy, peanuts, 
and cookies. Before passports were issued, each 
one’s library record was checked to see whether he 
had any fines or overdue books. In spite of the 
tact that the imaginary side of the trip had been 
stressed and that they were really to travel through 
books, records, films, etc., two little girls actually 
drought suitcases and lunches for the trip. The 
groups met at various times throughout the week. 
On Saturday mornings, the children’s librarian met 
with each group individually and gave general help 
to the children. It was at: this time that they 
learned how to use the library. 

Throughout the summer, the children wrote let- 
ters from many foreign countries and told of their 
experiences. The trip reached its climax in August; 
4 a culminating activity, the children set up ex- 
hibits of scrapbooks they had made, diaries, stamp 
ollections, costumed dolls, souvenirs, letters, and 
books they had read, and presented a public pro- 
gram of native dances and songs, and stories about 
boys and girls in other lands. 

As a result of the “Trip around the World,” the 
arculation of nonfiction books was more than three 
times what it had been the previous summer. There 
Was a definite increase in the number of active 
library patrons. The children became more aware 
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of the value of books and of how to use the library 
independently. Greater understanding of human 
relationship between peoples, religions, races, and 
sexes was achieved. 
Simple, yet practical, awards were made to groups 
and to individuals on their achievements. 
FANNYE J. Harris, Librarian 
Hollis Burke Frissell Library 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


We Used Hornbooks 


pees THE INSPIRATION of the 75th Anniver- 
sary of A.L.A., our idea for the annual sum- 
mer reading program was: Use the Hornbook! 

Through the cooperation of the eleven schools, 
we registered the children, giving each a mimeo- 
graphed folder telling the story of the hornbook 
plus a cardboard replica of “grandmother's locket,” 
with a place for the pupil to write his name. 

We begged end pieces of plywood board, three- 
ply, from a local lumber concern, and had the little 
boards cut out, using the dimensions of a type sold 
by the Hornbook Book Company a couple of years 
ago. Staining and shellacking were done by staff 
members. The actual face was removed from our 
‘original’ and duplicated by photostat, locally, on 
antique-tone paper. Plastic sheeting covered the 
face, and the binding around the edge was material 
sold by Boy Scout supply places for craft projects. 
Small tacks, unfortunately machine made, were 
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used to keep the narrow binding in place. The 
little objects look so much like the original you can 
hardly tell them apart. 

On distribution we asked the schools to have the 
recipients appear in assembly, the girls wearing 
sunbonnets, the boys, neckerchiefs 

To record the authors and titles of the eight 
books required, we block printed, on practice cards, 
a cut showing an old-fashioned girl or boy reading 
a book. These records were kept at the branches 
and stations and on the bookmobile 

Posters were distributed to the branches, show- 
ing similar figures of old-fashioned children. On 
the bookmobile, paper cutouts about 5” high of 
bright construction paper, were scotch-taped to the 
ceiling, suspended from a short string. 

ELLEN QUAM, rmer Librarian 
Clallam County Library 
Port Angeles, Washington 


Books Are Treasures 
7 NHE TREASURE CHEST was painted by the stu- 


dents on a piece of poster board, in brown 
with corners and strips of orange-yellow with 
brown nails; lining of chest cover was purple with 
light purple on right curved end; space represent- 
ing interior of chest, Nile green. On each side of 
the chest, a gray strip about three inches wide 
served as a base. With a razor blade, slits were 
cut in the green section, horizontally and at irreg- 
ular intervals. Book jackets were inserted into 
these horizontal strips as shown in the ——. 
Between the book jackets, circles of gold and ¢ 
silver and “jewels” of shiny bits of colored ee 


TREASURES FOR You 





gave the “treasure” impression. More of these 
shiny bits were heaped at the base of the chest as 
an overflow. Black letters were used for the word- 
ing, “Treasures for You.’ Tempera poster colors 
were used. When the painting was finished, the 
chest was cut out. 

Librarian 


SISTER M. JULIE, 


St. Anthony High School 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


For Each State, a Book 


tie BULLETIN BOARD was put up by the library 
class of the Spooner Wisconsin High School. 
The 4'x7’ background was covered with white 
manila paper. The map was drawn in India ink 
with each state in pastel colored chalk. Pinned to 
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‘LET'S TAKE A BOOK TRIP)’ 
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each state was a book about it. Black ribbon was 
used for the book trip. Each book was made from 
colored construction paper with its name and the 
author printed on the cover. 

Some of the books we used to represent the dif 
ferent states were: Rolvaag’s Grants in the Eart) 
for North Dakota; Betty MacDonald's The Ee; 
and I for Washington; Maureen Daly's Seventeeni/ 
Summer for Wisconsin; Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street 
for Minnesota; O'Hara's Green Grass of Wyoming 
for Wyoming; Cooper's Last of the Mohicans for 
Ohio; and Margaret Mitchell's Gone with the 
Vind for Georgia. 

THE SPOONER LIBRARY CLASS 
Spooner, Wisconsin, City Sel 





Letters to Authors 


A THE KENWOOD SCHOOL. STATION of. the 
Minneapolis Public Library the Spring » Bo 0k 
Week festival was celebrated in a successful co 
operative project between a fifth grade room and 
the library. 

It began way back on a dreary January day after 
the excitement of Christmas had faded, and any- 
thing was to be welcomed with open arms. One 
child had a “crush” on Carolyn Haywood. She had 
read every one of her books, and was anxious for 
more to be published. Casually it was suggested 
that perhaps she might like to write and tell Miss 
Haywood how much she had enjoyed her books 
The weeks went by and one day, with eyes spar 
kling and excitement written all over her face, this 
girl rushed into the library: “Oh! She wrote me- 
Carolyn Haywood actually wrote me a letter!’ And 
there it was for everyone to see—a delightful, in 
formal note signed, ‘Carolyn Haywood 

That started the ball rolling. Each child wanted 
to hear from his favorite author. The teacher was 
interested, too, and felt there were many things 
children could learn from such a project. First of 
all, they had to write a business letter to the author 
of their choice. That meant knowing where to write 
(the publisher), and also the importance of the 

copyright date as a clue to whether the author was 
still alive. One girl was distressed when she found 
she could not write to Louisa May Alcott. So, each 
to his own choice, they wrote and posted their 
letters. 

Days went by, and the answers began to come in 
Excitement mounted as each day brought new let- 
ters, and most interesting they were, too. Emma 
Brock told how Heedless Susan came to be written 
She said she was much like Susan—rather absent 
minded. Charles Tazewell wrote about The Littlest 
Angel. “Being a little boy angel, he thinks little 
girls like you are pretty wonderful.’ Lois Lenski— 
about her regional books: “You cannot travel all 
over the country and visit these people, but in books 
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you can get acquainted with them.”’ Frieda Fried- 
man: “I always feel very proud and happy when I 
hear from someone who liked my books.’’ Ruth 
Holberg told of her latest book, Restless Johnny, 
astory of Johnny Appleseed. E. B. White, author 
of Stuart Little, ‘I wish I had another book for the 
festival in May but I haven't. I don’t write books 
very often.” 

These are just a few examples, but they show 
how really friendly and informative the letters 
were. 

For the display in the library each child drew a 
picture from his favorite book, and it was placed 
beside the letter from the author. A great deal of 
interest was shown by all the grades, and it is still 
dificult to find any of the books mentioned in the 
display. They seem to circulate from one to another 
with each title ‘‘promised” before it is returned. 
| believe this particular grade acquired a love of 
books, authors, and reading which will always be a 
part of their background. If that was achieved, 
from the librarian’s standpoint, the festival was a 
success. Advantages from the teacher's viewpoint: 
the children learned about writing letters, they 
realized the importance of the make-up of a book, 
they became acquainted with illustrators and found 
that sometimes an illustrator is also an author, they 
used the card catalog and understood its purpose. 

Personally, as a librarian, I feel greatly enriched 
by these glimpses into the lives of authors I deal 
with every day. 

EVALINE SCHUNK 
School Station Librarian 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 


The Virginian Anniversary 
This May marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of Owen Wister’s The Virginian, the 
first successful novel in which the American cowboy 
was portrayed as a gentleman. Published May 16, 
it became the Number 1 national best seller of the 
year 1902, competing with Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch, Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, 
The Hound of the Baskervilles, and other fiction 
less well remembered today. For half a century 
The Virginian has held its place as a literary mile- 
stone, chalking up a sale of more than 1,600,000 
copies—a figure which does not include foreign 
translations, the Armed Services edition, and a 
recent limited edition. Its most famous illustrator 
was Frederic Remington. Dramatized in 1903, it 
became a hit play in which Dustin Farnum per- 
formed for ten years in New York and on the road. 
There have been four movie versions. The Virgini- 
an’s soft-voiced “When you call me that, smile!” 
found a permanent place in American speech. 

A grandson of the famous actress Fanny Kemble, 
Owen Wister was born in Philadelphia in 1860 
and died at his summer home in Rhode Island in 
1938. He was a life-long friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt. whom he met during undergraduate days at 
Harvard College, and to whom The Virginian is 
dedicated. In 1885 he went to Wyoming for his 
health, returned many times thereafter, and re- 
garded that country as “more beautiful and more 
full of fish and game’’ than anywhere else he had 
ever been. He made it, of course, the setting of 
The Virginian. 





UNITED NATIONS RECIPROCATES 


WO YEARS AGO our “Junior Friends’ of the 

Berkshire Athenaeum (our library club for 
teen agers) invited children of the United Nations 
secretariat members to visit them in Pittsfield. Last 
summer, the United Nations reciprocated and in- 
vited these same junior friends to visit the new 
secretariat building of the United Nations. 

The twenty-five children, in their tour of the UN 
secretariat building on First Avenue and 42d Street, 
were accompanied by their UN young hosts and 
hostesses, and the director of the United Nations 
volunteer services. Guides showed them a model 
plan of the group of United Nations buildings 
which will surround the present new secretariat 
building made of glass. After seeing some of the 
offices of the secretariat members, the young people 
were taken to the room to see a skyline view of 
New York from the top of the 38th floor. 

Following this tour, the United Nations young 
people accompanied the junior friends on a sight- 
seeing bus tour of New York City. Youngsters 
got a big kick out of their passing view of the 
New York Public Library where the imposing lions 
were lying in wait for them to entice them to get 
their books and come out to sit on the steps in the 
hot summer sunshine so they could “read between 
the lions” (so joked the Gray Line guide). 

As a result of this day’s trip to the United Na- 
tions, we feel our Pittsfield youth gained a friendly 
understanding of New York City as a melting pot. 
hey also gained a broader international view point 
and learned that world friendship /s possible. 

LuciLE BurBANK, Children’s Librarian 
Berkshire Athenaeum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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Berkshire Eagle 


RAISING THE MONEY 


The Book Stall which the “Junior Friends 
of the Berkshire Athenaeum" set up on 
the reading lawn at the library. The 
meney received from selling books helped 
the United Nations 
in New York City. 


to finance their trip t 
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ig IS PAST TIME to start thinking about summer 
reading projects; and those that were successful 
in other libraries other years just might help in 
your planning. So if you profit by the experiences 
of other librarians as reported this month in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin, or if you develop your 
own independently, be sure to send us a description, 
with a picture if possible. Then your good ideas 
can be passed along to other libraries by the Bul- 
letin next year. Only, write up the description soon 
after your project ends, for if you wait till next 
year, enthusiasms may have cooled and certainly 
details will be less vivid. 
=e ve te 
Copies of Our Foreign Policy 1952, describing 
the steps our government is taking to meet inter- 
national problems, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, — Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., at 25 cents a copy. 
From the same source, for 70 pa comes Subject 
Headings, a Practical Guide, by David Judson 
Haykin, Chief of the Library of Congress Subject 
Cataloging Division. 
te Le Le 
The minutes of the third conference on “The 
Effective Utilization of Audio-Visual Materials in 
College Teaching,” April 18-20, 1951, are available 
for $1 from the Director of Publications, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 
= ve te 
Newington, Connecticut, from April 30 to May 4 
is celebrating the 200th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the town’s first library, the seventh in 
Connecticut. 
Ve Le te 
Available to librarians is an 8-page leaflet de- 
scribing Notes and References to Hawaii's War 
Years, a separate paper-bound supplement to Gwen- 
fread Allen’s Book, Hawaii's War Years. In this 
supplement the author cites more than 1,500 of the 
several thousand sources consulted. The supple- 
ment, believed to be without precedent in concept 
and format, consists of a 214-page ‘‘Siamese-twin 
book.” That is, two oblong books were joined in 
such a manner that the pages in each section can be 
turned independently of the pages in the other. 
When not in use the 9” x 6” sections fold over on 
each other to become a 6” x 9” book on the library 
shelf. Requests for the descriptive leaflet should be 
addressed to the University of Hawaii Press, 
Honolulu 14. 
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at random 
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“Fictitious Bostonians,” a list of 39 novels wit 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Reference Book Check List 


1. The American Catholic Who's Who, 1952 
and 1953. Vol. 10. Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
Walter Romig, 1952. 555p. $7.50; $6.75 to li- 
braries 

2. BAKER, BLANCH M. Theatre and Allied 
Arts. New York, Wilson, 1952. 536p. $10 

3. Bellows’ French Dictionary. (4th ed.) New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1951. 765p. $3.95 

4. BENNETT, WILMA. Occupations Filing Plan 
and Bibliography of U.S. Government Publications 
and Other Pamphlets on Jobs. La Porte, Indiana, 
§. Powers, 1951. plain, $3; with set of 706 gummed 
labels, $7.50 

5. BROWNING, D. C., comp. and ed. Everyman's 
Dictionary of Quotations and Proverbs. London, 
Dent; New York, Dutton, 1951. 766p. $3.75 

6. Cassell’s French-English English-French Dic- 
tionary. (New, revised ed.) edited by J. L. MAN- 
CHON. New York, Funk and W agnalls, 1951. 
557p. plain, $5; thumb-indexed, $5.75 

CaTCHESIDE, D. G. The Genetics of Micro- 
Organisms. New York, Pitman, 1951. 223p. $4.50 

8. A Critical Bibliography of French Literature. 
Vol. IV. The Eighteenth Century, edited by 
GeorGe R. HAVENS and DoNALD F. Bonpb. Syra- 
cuse, New York, Syracuse University Press, 1951. 
4lip. $6 

9. DE Bray, R. G. A. Guide to the Slavonic 
Languages. London, Dent; New York, Dutton, 
1951. 797p. $14 

10. FERM, VirGiLius. A Protestant Dictionary. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. 283p. $5 

11. GAYNOR, FRANK, editor. The New Mili- 
tary and Naval Dictionary. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1951. 295p. $6 

12. IRELAND, NoRMA OLIN. The Picture File: 
in School, College, and Public Libraries. (rev. ed.) 
Boston, Faxon, 1952. xii and 136p. $3 (Useful 
Reference Series No. 81) 

13. JOHNSON, FLORENCE RIDGELY. Welcome 
Aboard: A Service Manual for the Naval Officer's 
Wife. Annapolis, United States Naval Institute, 
1951. 243p. $3.50 

14. KAREL, LEONARD and ELIZABETH SPENCER 
RoacH, compilers. A Dictionary of Antibiosis. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 373p. 
$8.50 

15. Morratt, C. W. PaGet. Science French 
Course. (4th ed.) revised by NoeEL Corcoran. 
New York, Chemical Publishing Company, 1951. 
332p. $4.75 

16. Morey, CHARLES. Guide to Research in 
Russian History. Syracuse, New York, Syracuse 
University Press, 1951. 227p. $2.50 

[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of the Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Director, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville _¥ Tennessee] 
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17. Opie, IONA and Peter. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Nursery Rhymes. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 467p. $8 

18. OTTEMILLER, JOHN H. Index to Plays in 
Collections. Washington, D.C., Scarecrow Press, 
1951. 386p. $6.50 

19. REVZAN, Davin, A., compiler. A Compre- 
hensive Class ified Marketing Bibliography. Part II. 
Berkeley, California, University of California Press, 
1951. 408p. paper, $3.50 

20. The Secretary's Desk Book (revised ed. in- 
cluding The Winston Dictionary). Philadelphia, 
Winston, 1951. 1,003p. $4.95 

21. SPEILVOGEL, SAMUEL. A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on City and Regional Planning. Washington, 
D.C., Scarecrow Press, 1951. 276p. $5.50 

22. TRELEASE, SAM F. The Scientific Paper: 
How to Prepare It, How to Write It. Baltimore, 
Williams and Wilkins, 1951. 163p. $2.50 

23. WEEKS, BERTHA M. How to File and In- 
dex (revised ed.) New York, Ronald, 1951. 306p. 
$4 


Philology 
r I NHE 4TH EDITION of Bellows’ French Diction- 


ary * has been enlarged and completely revised. 
Arrangement is on double column pages with 
French and English listings on the same page. Pro- 
nunciation is given in phonetic spelling either in 
brackets or on the left side of type columns. Tables 
of weights and measures have been revised and are 
located at the beginning of the book, while valu- 
able “Information for Motorists’ appears at the 
end. This is a necessary reference tool for beginner 
students of the French language who will be par- 
ticularly interested in the conjugations of regular 
and irregular verbs, arranged in tables from pages 
9 to 32, and the rules of grammar immediately fol- 
lowing. 

J. L. Manchon has completely revised the new 
edition of Cassell’s French-English English-French 
Dictionary.” Obsolete and highly technical words 
have been omitted and additions include new terms 
used in art, science, commerce; important slang, sci- 
entific, and technical terms; words appearing in 
French and English literature which formerly have 
not been included. A large selection of idiomatic 
phrases makes this volume particularly useful to 
students of either language. The table of French 
coins, measures, and weights has been revised and 
there is a new table for conversion of French and 
United States weights and measures. Listed are 
72,600 French-English terms and 55,600 English- 
French terms. Arrangement follows that of Cassell’s 
New English Dictionary, IPA phonetic symbols are 
used in both sections of the book, and an appendix 
lists ancient and modern names in one alphabet. 
High school, college, and university libraries will 
find this a welcome addition to their language ref- 
erence shelves. 

Guide to the Slavonic Languages ® is designed to 
aid persons knowing Old Slavonic, Russian, Ukran- 
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ian, Byelorussian, Bulgarian, Macedonian, Serbo- 
Croatian, Slovenian, Czech, Slovak, Polish, or Lu- 
satian to learn any or all of the others with little 
effort. Each of the languages is treated separately 
and includes a short introduction, script, pronuncia- 
tion, dialects, grammar, and brief selections from 
native literature. Characteristic features of each are 
pointed out along with similarities and differences. 
Macedonian is treated here for the first time in any 
Western language, and Czech and Polish are dis- 
cussed at length. A bibliography, arranged under 
the languages, lists modern grammars, books on 
orthography and phonetics, and historical grammars 
and dictionaries in English, French, German, and 
the various Slavonic languages. The brief historical 
introductions and the selections from native litera- 
ture serve to familiarize students with national 
backgrounds and should promote international un- 
derstanding. Although this volume reflects the au- 
thor’s scholarship it retains the popular touch and 
should prove a worth-while addition to university 
and research library reference shelves 

A useful handbook is the Science French 
Course” that enables the student and research 
worker, with no knowledge of French, to read sci- 
entific literature in that language. It contains the 
elements of grammar, 24 ‘‘premiéres lectures,”’ de- 
signed to familiarize the reader with technical 
phraseology, and many excerpts from recent sci- 
entific books and periodicals dealing with physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, botany, zoology, geology, 
geography, physiology, psychology, anthropology, 
military science. There is, also, a vocabulary, a list 
of proper names, and an index arranged alphabeti- 
cally under the parts of speech. 

The revised edition of The Secretary's Desk 
Book™ is a handy guide for even the most experi- 
enced and efficient secretary, and a tremendous time 
saver for the beginner in the business world. First 
of all, it outlines the qualities the office assistant 
should possess, stresses the importance of physical 
and mental health, and the value of good groom- 
ing. It goes on to explain the rules of punctuation 
and grammar, the mechanics of filing and switch- 
board operation, preparation of letters, legal forms, 
and reports, and dozens of other routine procedures. 
The second part of the volume contains The Win- 
ston Dictionary of words in common usage. These 
are arranged on double column pages with main 
entry printed in boldface type for easy reference. 
Included in the Dictionary are tables of weights and 
measures and statistical data, as well as lists of busi- 
ness terms, mythological characters, and famous per- 
sons and places. 


Science Research 


The 2nd volume of the Pitman Microbiology 
Series, The Genetics of Micro-Organisms" is of 
great value to the biologist and medical student. 
Based on a course of lectures prepared for biochem- 
ists, the book serves as an introduction to the gen- 
eral and special aspects of the reproductive proc- 
esses of fungi, bacteria, protozoa, and the viruses. 
Included are 49 tables of statistical data, a bibliog- 
raphy, alphabetically arranged according to chap- 
ters, of more than 230 entries, and an index for 
ready reference. 

A Dictionary of Antibiosis™ is a comprehensive 
reference tool for those engaged in medical and bi- 
ological work in this field. Arranged alphabetically, 
on double column pages, are thousands of entries 
listing sources of antibiotic substances; microscopic 


M 
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forms used as test organisms with, wherever pos- 
sible, results of such experiments; specific names 
and properties of antibiotic substances. Not in- 
cluded are ethyl alcohol and quinine, while penicil- 
lin and streptomycin receive only brief treatment 
since they are covered fully elsewhere. The 54 page, 
double-column bibliography is arranged alphabet. 
ically by author and is adequately cross-indexed, 

Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers, 
published in 1947, has been expanded, reor ganized 
and revised under the title The Scientific Paper® 
Designed, primarily, to be used as a manual by stu- 
dents preparing theses and dissertations on scientifi 
subjects, its directions apply equally well to the 
writing of other papers and reports of a scientific 
and technical nature. Every step is covered here 
from the selection of subject, through the research 
involved, arrangement of material, footnotes, and 
photographs, to the final proofreading. The preface 
includes a list of books helpful to the writer, and 
there is an adequate bibliography and an index 
Boldface type headings have been used throughout 
the text for easy reference. 


Files and Filing 


Counselors and librarians will find the vertical 
file folder—Occupations Fi jling Plan and Bibliog- 
raphy* useful for vocational guidance and ready 
reference. Ten unnumbered pages are devoted to 
694 subject headings for occupations. Fifteen un 
numbered pages list available United States govern 
ment publications and others dealing with jobs. The 
fields of work follow those contained in The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. The labels, which 
may be purchased for use in the occupational hile 
consist of 222 headings printed in red and 483 
“see” cross references in blue. 

A revised and expanded edition of The Picture 
File,” the first edition of which has <0 out of 
print, is a welcome publication. The Pictu o Fite, 
with headings neither too general nor too spec 
is a simple guide for school, college, or public | li- 
braries. 

Six chapters dealing with the organization ¢ 
use of the picture file cover 49 pages of text. Th 
list of picture headings, adequately subdivided, cov- 
ers 83 pages. Four pages of index complete this 
work, which every librarian will want. Selected 
lists of picture publishers, picture indexes and bib- 
liographies, and magazines suitable for clipping 
especially are valuable. 





A completely revised new edition of How to File 
-“ Index *™ illustrates the best methods “ss install- 
g the operating filing systems. The author, direc- 
ar of Record Controls, Inc., includes modern pro- 
cedures in filing which show how to save money 
time, and space. Specialized types of filing are 
studied in relationship to a lawyer's office, a hospi- 
tal, an accountant’s office, an engineering firm, an 
advertising agency. The arrangement of the table 
of contents and of the index makes this a useful 
reference tool. 


Subject Bibliographies 


The Eighteenth Century, Vol. IV of A Critical 
Bibliography of French Literature * is the 2nd to ap- 
pear in a projected 7 volume series. Forty-five au- 
thorities collaborated to make this volume doubly 
critical in that it contains only material essential to 
research on the subject with a brief appraisal of 

each entry. A masterly Foreword pays proper trib- 
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ute to the work of Gustave Lanson, to whose mem- 
ory the book is dedicated. The bibliographical form 
for the entire series follows the H.W. Wilson form 
for periodicals and the Library of Congress form 
for books. An annotated table of contents and an 
index of 42 double column pages ensure accessibil- 
ity. Students of French literature will welcome this 
new addition to reference works on the subject. 

Although Guide to Research in Russian His- 
tory *® is intended, primarily, for use as a handbook 
in Russian history seminars, it is an essential refer- 
ence tool for historical research librarians and all 
students of European history. It has been divided 
into 8 chapters. Chapter 1, entitled “Russian Col- 
lections in American Libraries,”’ lists the number of 
volumes in each collection, the types of materials, 
the subjects covered, and the sources of the collec- 
tions. Chapters 2 and 3 discuss the basic aids, at- 
lases, encyclopedias, and geographical dictionaries. 
Chapters 4 and 5 are exhaustive studies of Russian 
biographies and bibliographies while Chapter 6 
takes up various historical sources. Chapter 7 deals 
with newspapers and periodicals and Chapter 8 
covers Russian historiography. Appendices list, 
successively, Russian History Classifications, Trans- 
literation Tables, the Russian Calendar, and Soviet 
Abbreviations; and an index makes all the material 
easily accessible. 

Part II of A Comprehensive Classified Marketing 
Bibliography ® presents a broad selection of market- 
ing literature contained in government publications 
and university research monographs, and in articles 
in professional journals prior to 1950. Entries have 
been classified by author according to 23 subject 
groups. All groups are subdivided chronologically 
into 2 sections: prior to 1930 and entries from 
1930 to 1950. Included are 4,403 numbered entries, 
with a complete author index. This is an invaluable 
aid, especially to reference librarians in the fields 
of economics and business. Ultimately this title is 
to include two other parts: Part I (already pub- 
lished) which deals with books, and Part III which 
will include articles in technical and trade journals. 

A new, worth-while publication is A Selected 
Bibliography on City and Regional Planning.® It 
contains a comprehensive, annotated list of 2,182 
general works, monographs, and articles on the sub- 
ject, designed for use by professional city planners 
and students of planning. Entries are grouped al- 
phabetically, by author and subject, under 13 sub- 
ject headings covering every phase of planning, and 
adequate cross references and an index make for 
quick reference. 


Theater Arts 


After 8 years, a second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Index to Plays in Collections ® is avail- 
able. This volume is an author and title index to 
plays appearing in English and American collec- 
tions published between 1900 and 1950. A list of 
the collections analyzed is, of course, included. A 
most valuable theater reference, this volume is use- 
ful as a buying guide and as an aid to catalogers; 
4,933 plays by 984 different authors from 463 col- 
lections are indexed. All libraries will want this 
serviceable aid, which the compiler intends to keep 
up to date by regular supplements. 

Blanch M. Baker has provided a descriptive 
“guide to books dealing with the history, criticism, 
and technic of the drama and theatre and related 
arts and crafts’ in Theatre and Allied Arts.2 Ap- 
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proximately 6,000 volumes published between 1885 
and 1948, and a few for 1949 and 1950 are in- 
cluded in this guide which, however, excludes mo- 
tion pictures, radio, television, grand opera, and 
doctoral theses dealing with the theater arts. Con- 
cise annotations will be helpful to any person in- 
terested in the theater. 

The volume is divided into 3 main sections with 
geographical or subject divisions: I. Drama, The- 
atre, and Actors; II. Stagecraft and Allied Arts of 
the Theatre; III. Miscellaneous Reference Materials. 
An author index of 53 pages and a subject index of 
22 pages complete this key volume in any basic 
reference collection. 


Subject Dictionaries 


The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes” is 
a collection of 550 rhymes, songs, and riddles which, 
through the years, have come to be associated with 
childhood. While some are printed here with varia- 
tions, notes on all of them list approximate age, 
first appearance in print, literary and historical as- 
sociations, and parallels in other languages. A 
fasinating introduction discusses the possible origins 
of some of the rhymes and how and why they came 
to be associated with the nursery. Also discussed 
are the different types of rhyme and the develop- 
ment of literature on the subject. Arrangement is 
alphabetical according to the most important word. 
Nearly 100 reproductions scattered through the text 
show the changes in illustration of nursery litera- 
ture during the past two centuries. An index of 
notable figures and an index of first lines make for 
easy reference. A comprehensive and authoritative 
study of the subject, this is an essential tool for all 
who are engaged in the study or teaching of chil- 
dren's literature. 

The newly compiled and edited Everyman's Dic- 
tionary of Quotations and Proverbs* contains over 
10,000 entries of which 6,387 are quotations and 
3,620 are proverbs. Arrangement is alphabetical by 
author with one key word index for both quotations 
and proverbs, and an average of three cross index 
references for each entry. Extracts from nearly 1,000 
authors have been used and the emphasis is on 
authors now popular. The proverbs, which are all 
well known or of especial interest, are given one-line 
entries with notes on earliest appearances and, where 
necessary, explanations of obscure points. An out- 
standing feature of this edition is the inclusion, for 
each author, of the day, month, and year of birth 
and death along with nationality and calling. This 
is an easy to use tool of great reference value in all 
types of libraries. 

The 10th (bienniel) volume of the American 
Catholic Who's Who* lists thousands of living 
Roman Catholics outstanding in the professional, 
educational, and business fields. Arrangement is 
alphabetical, all material is up to date and includes 
more than 500 new bio-briefs. A necrology and a 
geographical index by state with city subdivisions 
listing names and professions add to its value for 
all reference collections 

A handy, ready reference tool for the Protestant 
theology student, minister, and Sunday School 
worker is A Protestant Dictionary.” It contains 
concise information on terms, doctrines, names, 
movements, and churches associated with Protes- 
tant Christianity, with particular attention to the 

(Continued on page 769) 
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Cease and Desist ! 


— so CLOSE OF THE SCHOOL YEAR is a propi- 
tious time to introduce changes in routines 
and modernize procedures. One procedure still cur- 
rent in some county and regional libraries is that 
of counting circulation by counting the names of 
borrowers on book cards when the books are re- 
turned to the central agency from schools and other 
field agencies. 

A correspondent is troubled by this method and 
writes: “A very tedious job in our library is that 
of counting circulation on book cards for books 
which have been sent to schools on loan. Don't 
you think we would have adequate count of circu- 
lation if we counted the number of books sent to 
the schools instead of counting names on book 
cards?” 

On this method of counting circulation we have 
only one comment—<ease and desist forthwith. No 
one can protest that practice too strongly! Hun- 
dreds of county and regional librarians in this 
country have found that teachers, students (as li- 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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brary helpers or aids), and local librarians can be 
taught to count circulation adequately and accur- 
ately #f the librarian will take the trouble to teact 
them how. 


The charge has been made that circulation counts 
are not accurate unless the extension librarian 
makes the count personally. To that we reply that 


teachers ought to understand the need for count 
ing circulation accurately, just as they count attend 








ance, provided the library makes the counting as 
easy as attendance counting. Children likewise 
cooperate when they understand why the count is 
important. Local librarians who are responsible 
members of the staff can be equally trusted, always 
provided they are given the proper instruction in 
counting circulation. 

Most important of all, community participation 


is achieved when teachers, children, and local li 
brarians are involved in this importan 
accurately reflecting the reading of the 
by recording circulation counts properly 
nally, the extension librarian can turn att 
more urgent tasks when someone ¢ 
counting. 
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As to the question whether an adequate 
of circulation could be arrived at by count 








This picture cannot compete in the “Bookmobile—Sans Children” contest but what about 


“The Bookmobile Serves All Ages’ contest? 


Moak’s Store is one of the rural stops ¢ 





sissippi’s newest, the Lincoln County Bookmobile. Library headquarters are in Brookhave) 

Eunice Eley, director of the Mississippi Library Commission, reports that in a recent hearing 
before the appropriations committee of the Mississippi State Legislature, V. D. Youngblood 
library trustee, said, "When we bought the bookmobile we thought it was for service to chil 

dren but we find that adults want books too—and they are not reading just for pastime. The) 
ask for books on government, economics, family relations. We believe the county library 
with bookmobile service to rural areas is about the best means of raising the educational level 


of adults.” 
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number of books sent to the schools, librarians 
must first of all understand the difference between 
a count of shipments and of circulation. 

Apparently there is still some confusion in think- 
ing that items included in each shipment to schools, 
branches, and stations from the central agency rep- 
resent circulation. The only circulation count which 
the central agency can justifiably use as stemming 
from that office occurs when residents come to the 
central agency and withdraw books there. A count 
of the number of books and materials in a ship- 
ment merely shows how many books were handled 
by the central agency going and coming, as the 
number returned must also be counted. Only then 
can an accurate record of the number of books on 
hand in each field agency be maintained. 

A record of the number of books sent and re- 
turned shows how many each community or school 
had available for use during a given period. That 
is one of the best methods to demonstrate how 
much more material is available to patrons when 
a small library is a member of a larger library sys- 
tem with a revolving book collection, than when 
trying to maintain its own static book collection. 

The reason a shipment count is no substitute for 
a circulation count lies in the fact that ‘circulation 
is the number of books and other materials with- 
drawn for home use by the borrower.’” The fact 
that a book is included in a shipment is no guar- 
antee that it will be withdrawn for home use. 

If the central agency counts only the number of 
items sent, the true picture of reading in any school 
or field agency would be only half presented. Cir- 
culation would be attributed to books that are never 
chosen by readers and insufficient credit would be 
given the really popular items. Furthermore, the 
librarian would be unable to study local reading 
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development of Protestant churches in the United 
States. Arrangement is alphabetical with boldface 
main entries and asterisks to denote cross-refer- 
ences. The author states in his preface that this 
book may be regarded as a companion volume to 

his earlier An Encyclopedia of Religion. 


Armed Forces 


The New Military and Naval Dictionary” is a 
glossary of more than 7,000 terms in use in all the 
branches of the armed forces. Broad in scope, it 
includes information on such up to the minute sub- 
jects as sonar, loran, guided missiles, and bacterial 
warfare, as well as definitions of terms in everyday 
use. Arrangement is alphabetical on double column 
pages with 11 charts and tables grouped at the end 
of the volume. This is a useful reference tool in 
libraries used by military personnel. 

Since publication of Welcome Aboard“ there is 
no longer any reason for the wife of a Naval officer 
to learn Naval etiquette the hard way. Out of her 
25 years of experience as a Navy wife, Florence 
Ridgely Johnson has compiled a manual which an- 
swers all the puzzling questions about tradition and 
social usage at home and abroad, and provides solu- 
tions to all the major and minor problems of Navy 
tamily life. Interesting to read as well as useful, 
with an index for easy reference. 
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differences in communities and schools, some of 
which have a book turnover of three and four per 
book and others as high as eight to twelve and 
more. 

Occasionally there is some misunderstanding as 
to how circulation should be counted in schools. 
If a book is counted as one circulation when ‘‘with- 
drawn for home use,” then theoretically a book 
read by a child in the schoolroom should not be 
counted. That count can be logically defended, 
however, by saying that the book could have been 
withdrawn for home use and read that way. But 
when a teacher reads a book to a whole class of 
thirty, that is not a circulation of 30, because a 
circulation count also implies personal reading. 
Were such methods used, every book charged to 
a single borrower could be multiplied by five on 
the theory that that number of people would read 
the book while it was charged out to the borrower, 
since five is the average number of persons in a 
family. 

Getting an accurate, adequate circulation count 
can be simplified by using proper forms. The 
Northeast Regional Library, Corinth, Mississippi, 
uses a legal sized mimeographed form giving the 
following instructions: 


Bookmobile Record 
Note: This record has a 
two-fold purpose: 

1. It wall let the teacher 
know what books have been 
left in her room and hou 
many times they were used. 
The teacher may use this 


Month 
County 
School 
Teacher 
Grade . ee 
for a check list to make 
sure that all of the books are returned. 

2. It will Library know what books 
were in your school and will give the Library a 
record of the NUMBER OF TIMES the books were 
read by the pupils. 


let the 


Steps in filling out this record: 


1. When the books are brought into the room, 
have the classroom Iibrarian make a list of the 
titles of the books in the left hand space. 

2. Each time one of the books is read by one of 
the pupils, write his name in the right hand space. 

3. When the bookmobile comes back to the 
school, have the classroom librarian add the num- 
ber of people who have read each book and put 
the total in the right column at the edge of the 
paper. 

4. Add the whole room total at the bottom of 
the page and RETURN THIS SHEET TO THE BOOK- 
MOBILE LIBRARIAN. 


Pupils Wh 
7 


MESE 


Have Read 
Books 
Number of 
Times Read 


At the bottom of the sheet is the notation: 


Total Number of Books: 
Total Number Times Read: 


When a school uses a modern central library 
system, the record can be gathered from the various 
rooms and totaled before the bookmobile arrives. 
Other extension librarians use the regular circula- 
tion sheets listing dates and columns for fiction and 
nonfiction totals circulated. 
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A EVERYTHING but the kitchen sink went 
into a display of Kitchen Utensils of Long 
Ago at the Martin Memorial Library in York, Penn- 
sylvania. Included were a sauerkraut stomper, a 
stove fender, a waffle iron, a gypsy pot, a wooden 
shovel with which pies and bread were removed 
from the oven, and a gill measure. A local antique 
dealer cooperated in furnishing the articles. 





Fishing for Books was the theme of a bulletin 
board display in Jefferson County High School, 
Monticello, Florida. A background of white crepe 
paper and blue construction paper was shaped into 
clouds, the end of a fishing reel made the pole, and 
blue crepe paper under white cellophane, the water. 


A limb represented the tree and the boy was of 


cardboard; his clothes were cloth padded with 
cotton. A book jacket represented a fish 


Something new has been added to the unusual 
showcase displays in the main foyer of the Pasadena 
City College Library! One of the current displays 
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Display for the Month 


features “money,” a theme geared to make college 
students stop, look, and listen! A large bright yel- 
low dollar emblem, mounted against an orange 
poster board cut- out, is in turn fastened to an in- 
genious little motor which sets up a wig-wag mo- 
tion. An arrow above the dollar sign points to an 
appropriate background poster with the caption: 
“Money, money, money. Is it a problem to you?” 
Student attention thus caught is then focused on a 
wide range of pamphlets and books of the library's 
holdings pertaining to all phases of this vital com- 
modity. In addition to such items as coin collecting, 
how to detect counterfeit bills, and how to budget 
wisely, a display of historical coins is shown 





“Clean Up Time Can Be Fun, When Everybody 
Helps,” said the spring window of the Wenatchee, 
Washington, Public Library. Books concerned 
home decoration and repair, and restoring, refinish- 
ing, and upholstering furniture. However, the 
books became so popular it was hard to keep enough 
of them in stock to display. 
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HE Plattsburgh, New York, Public Library 

opened the celebration of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary with an over-sized book at the Clinton County 
Fair. The covers of this book, 7’ x 6’, formed the 
walls of the booth. Over the spine a huge gold 
“§0th” emphasized the purpose of the display. In- 
side the book, entered through doors in each cover, 
were 1901 and 1951 best sellers, magazines, and 
newspapers. 


For parents who read to their children the Gar- 


diner, Maine, Public Library drew attention to 
books of interest to both old and young. The 
woman's figure came from a local stationery store, 
where it had been publicizing Mother's Day cards. 
A book was simply substituted for the advertise- 
ment in the hand of the figure. Grouping interest- 
ing and attractive children’s books around brought 
a gratifying response. 
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A collection of fifty-year-old school and social 
programs attracted much attention. Posters and 
pictures dipicting the various library activities dec- 
orated the inside walls of the booth. 

During the week of the fair, a member of the li- 
brary staff was on duty in the booth at all times, to 
answer questions and distribute booklets giving the 
highlights of the library's history. 


Filling in the missing words was made easy by 
the drawings in the display at Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg. Prunes were made of black con- 
struction paper, rumpled. The hand, spoon, and 
other objects were drawn by the librarian. Books 
represented by the jackets in the picture were on a 
display rack in the lobby, and all copies of each 
title were quickly withdrawn. 

Ss 6B 

Pinwheels, each bearing the title of a book, were 
cut from construction paper of varying colors, and 
arranged on a bulletin board in the Harley School, 
Rochester, New York. 





HOPE YOU WILL ALL READ in the April Harper's 

an essay “On Reading” by A. Whitney Gris- 
wold, President of Yale, which is actually his speech 
at the presentation of the 1952 National Book 
Awards. Early in the essay he complains in this 
fashion that he no longer has time to read: 
... the intricacies of what my friend President Con- 
ant calls “academic superintendence” have 
busted me back through the ranks from writer to 
reader, all the way back to general reader, private 
first class. Gone are the orgies of reading that be- 
gan, for me, with “Leatherstocking Tales’ and 
"Froissart’s Chronicle.” ... All 1 have been able to 
salvage is the habit of reading myself to sleep every 
night. I have kept this same habit... for nearly 
twenty-five years.... In, on, and under our bedside 
table is a motley library for every mood... . It 
is all I have to justify my claim to address you this 
atternoon as anything but a technological illiterate. 
To find Yale’s President bemoaning the lack of op- 
portunity to read may not serve to clear my own 
conscience on this same score but it did offer me 
some comfort to know that a man in his position 
has a similar worry. 

A few weeks ago I picked up a box of brand new 
books for Casis from the University of Texas order 
department. I took them home, expecting to carry 
them on to school the next morning, but fate decreed 
otherwise. A deep chest cold kept me in bed for 
two days, ill but not too miserable to enjoy perusing 
the 75 new books I had with me. By the time I 
returned to school the books were all accessioned, 
classified, and cataloged as far as possible by one 
reclining in bed. But best of all, I had absorbed 
their richness and was ready to cast them in the 
many roles that they are to enact on our library 
stage. I do not advise this procedure as a way of 
finding time to read but it was wonderful while it 
lasted. 

To continue further with the Griswold article: 
Reading,” in Bacon's aphorism, “maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man.” But what if present trends continue? 
Since reading maketh us full men, when we stop 
reading we shall be empty men. Since men who do 
not read have no use for writing, and in any case 
empty men have nothing to write about, we shall 
stop writing. We shall then be empty and inexact, 
though presumably we shall still be able to confer 
and conference will still make us ready. Ready for 
what? For some technological deus ex machina to 
finish the plot we have forgotten how to write? For 
some graduate of the school for ghost writers to 
whisper to us from the prompter’s box? 

They will not serve us. They cannot promote the 
more general diffusion of knowledge essential to a 
democratic society because they are mere transmit- 
ters.... During the past century the average work- 
ing week... has shrunk... to less than 40 hours. 
The millions of man hours thus conserved form the 
new Colossus. This Colossus has more leisure at 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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his disposal than all the aristocracies of history, all 
the patrons of art, all the captains of industry and 
kings of enterprise. 

What will he do with it? Will he read? Wil! 
he make himself a full man and an exact man 
will he be content to be merely a ready man? 
The choice lies before him. Who will 
make it? 

Ladies and gentlemen of the world of 
an academical superintendent I make comm 
with you. I hope we will! 

President Griswold was speaking to publisher 
book reviewers, booksellers, and writers, but I like 
to think that he would include librarians among the 
“ladies and gentlemen of the world of books 


Another CARE-UNESCO Library 


Clara J. Webber sends this description of the 
CARE-UNESCO program at the Pomona Public Li- 
brary, which will be of interest to other librarians 

Top of the News inspired the children’s librarian 
to send for the CARE-UNESCO /iterature ich 1 
displayed under our glass top table 
"Share with CARE.” An old mechanical 
"The Stump Speaker” stood on one 
for pennies, nickels, and dimes to be 
hand. Many patrons had never seen 
and both young and old were delighted 
button which dropped the coin into a 
the Christmas stories had been told, the 
ten dollars for a package of books for 
country was explained, the filmstrip 
able was shown, and each child was 
to drop into the bank. In later visits 1 
the children remembered to bring their 
nies. We chose Yugoslavia as our count 
soon as we hear that the books have . 
may Start putting our bank to work again 


New Publications 


The 1952 yearbook of the Association for Super 
vision and Curriculum Development has the timely 
theme “Growing Up in the Anxious Age Its 
thought-provoking contents were prepared by many 
people of wide experience, with a refreshing vari- 
ety of approaches to the problems of children and 
youth. In view of the increasing tensions and stress- 
es of the present age, and our important role in the 
guidance of youth, I believe we should study care- 
fully the excellent material and fresh ideas of this 
volume. 

The Southwest in Children's Books, a booklist 
mentioned in this column about a year ago, has 
now appeared in published form. Prepared by Mil- 
dred Harrington and a committee of the Young 
People’s Section of the Southwestern Library Asso- 
ciation, and published by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, it sells for $2.50. Teachers and 
librarians will find this 124-page bibliography help- 

(Continued on page 774) 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Fine-Free Days 


HE FIRST FINE-FREE DAY in our school library 
: was approached dubiously by the librarian and 
suspiciously by the students, all of which made it 
necessary to record that the first trial in the form 
of a belated valentine to the library did not produce 
as many overdue books as the librarian and workers 
had hoped for. A large box was quite effectively 
decorated in the height of valentine fashion and 
placed in an easily accessible and conspicuous place 
in the library. It bore the encouraging invitation to 

Place Overdue Books Here Fine Free.” When 
practically none were “placed” the first day, the 
experiment was continued for several following 
days with better but not entirely satisfactory results. 
That first day an occasional glance in the direction 
of the box disclosed a student approaching with a 
doubting Thomas look, the overdue book pressed 
dosely to his side. After an I-don't-believe-it read- 
ing of the sign and the discovery that no cold 
clammy hand would reach out to snatch the over- 
due, the student consigned the book to the interior 
f the box, and, with a furtive look about, hurried 
on wondering, “What's the gag?” (It was, after 
all, the first fine-free day in our library.) The 
valentine idea was used the following year with 
much better results. 

A fine-free day seems better if it carries an ele- 
ment of surprise, a “guess when it will happen,” 
or better still, “maybe it won't happen at all.’’ So 
the following year a device was used which brought 
in wells of books. The bulletin board display closest 
to Saint Patrick's was a wishing well, and scattered 
about among the book jackets were shamrocks, 
each carrying a wish about reading. The library 
assistants insisted on building a well. A _ barrel 
was decorated quite convincingly and the invitation 
t0 DROP IN was given. We were kept busy empty- 
ing the well! However, if this procedure is kept 
up too long, the well might be full but the fine 
box empty, and the fines in our library pad a some- 
times limited budget and buy anything from special 
books for the various departments to paperclips for 
needy students. Instead of the fine-free day of the 
previous years, last year we switched to Penny Day 
in the library. On Penny Day, regardless of the 
accumulated fine, an overdue book could be cleared 
fora mere penny. This almost became a game and 
was allowed to become Penny Week. 

No fine-free day or week was held one year. 
Instead the twenty dollars taken in during one 
week was donated to the March of Dimes. This 
particular week happened to come at the end of a 
six weeks period when there were many overdues. 
No fines were cut, and each student paid most 
willingly. 

The plan for the coming school year hasn't sug- 
gested itself yet. We, as usual, are trying to keep 
books in circulation rather than stacked up in 
lockers, by insisting on a limited number out at one 
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time and by cutting the reading period to one week, 
from the usual two. 
Lots NETHERY, Librarian 
Artesia, New Mexico, Junior and 


Senior High Schools 
Practical Dummies 
W* N THE LIBRARIAN prefers to hold certain 


magazines at the desk, dummies can be 
made by pasting the covers on pieces of 14” hard- 
board and substituting them for the magazines on 
the rack. On the covers may be stamped: “Ask 
for this magazine at information desk.’” The sys- 
tem keeps patrons informed and eliminates many 
inquiries 


“Let's Do It Again” 


Wie E REFRAIN at the end of the first workshop for 
teacher-librarians, sponsored by the school sec- 
tion of the South Dakota Library Association at 
Augustana College last June, was “Let's do it 
again.” 

Not all the time was taken for lectures and work- 
ing. Coffee was served six times and many valuable 
ideas were exchanged during the sipping. In addi- 
tion, the group ate together at the college cafeteria 
and held a picnic in the fireside lounge of the 
college. 

Any state which has not sponsored a workshop 
of this kind would do well to consider the worth- 
while things it can accomplish. As at a convention, 
those of like interests get together. However, no 
time is lost with business meetings or programs 
which may not interest school groups. A little 
capital for postage, envelopes, and typing paper, and 
a great deal of patience to see it through are repaid 
with registration fees and the appreciation of those 
present. 

A committee of librarians, appointed in the fall, 
met several times and sent initial letters outlining 
the program to superintendents of schools. Replies 
were requested to give us an idea of the number 
who might come. 

While the program worked itself to completion, 
speakers who would speak without pay were ob- 
tained from the association itself. (Don't overlook 
local people—they have just as much on the ball as 
outsiders and sometimes understand the problems 
much better.) Cooperation was wonderful, and 
a friendly spirit prevailed. 

Members of the college library science class as- 
sisted with setting up the physical features of the 
workshop. Rooms were made available in the 
dormitories at a nominal fee, or free if individuals 
brought their own bedding. The college cafeteria 
served meals. 

Another letter giving full details of the program 
was sent to those who had indicated interest. Notices 
of the workshop were included in the local paper. 

Several exhibitors helped financially and a $4 
fee per person did not seem to keep anyone away. 
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Films came from several sources, mainly on pay- 
ment of postage and insurance. 
All in all, the list of speakers and instructors 
could not have been duplicated if the association 
had had a great deal of money to spend. Thirty-four 
persons had their names on the registration sheet. 
Of these, nineteen were teacher-librarians, one was 
a public librarian, and two were school superin- 
tendents. 

KORDILLIA JOHNSON, Librarian 

Augustana College Library 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


s 68 
HISTORY SPEAKS 


(Continued from page 745) 

The entire personnel of Enrichment Ma- 
terials had one aim—that these records 
should /ive, that they portray the dramatic 
moments of history in the most effective man- 
ner. Therefore, with infinite pains, I went 
about the task of welding together the various 
details I have mentioned, plus many more, 
into sixteen dramatic sequences. In the 
“California Gold Rush,’ you will hear the 
sounds of the wagon trains on their way 
across barren wasteland, drawn by both oxen 
and horses. You will hear the frantic efforts 
of the Pony Express riders as they carry on 
against hostile Indians and impossible cli- 
matic odds. You will hear famous men and 
women speaking out of the past. Little Lotta 
Crabtree will dance and sing her famous song 
in the mining camps. Captain John Sutter 
will speak to you in his Swiss-German accent, 
and, of course, all villains will sound most 
menacing. 

Altogether, it has been a challenging and 
inspiring experience, recreating the great his- 
torical moments of the past. 


s 6 
A.L.A. NOTES 


Eleanor Roosevelt will be one of the principal 
speakers at the American Library Association's 71st 
Annual Conference, to be held in New York at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel June 29 to July 5. Mrs. 
Roosevelt will speak on the subject of books 
bridges to international understanding, at the third 
general session of the Conference at 2 P.M. on 
July 3 

“Books Are Basic’’ is the Conference theme. 
Three other general sessions will relate books to 
culture, technology, and industry, and to freedom 
of inquiry. 

More than 5,000 librarians from all parts of the 
country are expected to attend the Conference, 
which annually is one of the largest of the nation’s 
professional gatherings. A.L.A. president, Loleta 
D. Fyan, Michigan state librarian, will preside at 
the general sessions. In addition, there will be 
more than 150 business and program meetings 
covering all phases of librarianship. 
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New AASL Secretary 


The executive board of the American Association 
of School Librarians has announced that its first 
full-time executive secretary is Rachel DeAngelo, 
at present supervisor of school libraries in Yonkers 
New York, who will begin her work in Chicago 
on August 15. 

Mrs. DeAngelo is a native of Virginia, a gradu. 
ate of what is now the Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, and holds the BS 
and M.S. degrees from the School of Library Service 
at Columbia University. She has served as librarian 
and instructor in English in colleges in Virginia 
and New York, was librarian of the senior high 
school in Oneonta, New York, and has been in her 
present position since 1949. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 2) 
ful as a source of enriching material for children 
on the colorful Southwest and its development 

Casis’ copy of the 8th edition of the Children 
Catalog has just arrived, impressing upon us the 
‘tempus fugit’’ aspect of our existence. Wasn't it 
just last year that we were registering excitement 
over the shiny newness of the 7th edition? Alas 
no, it was six years ago, in 1946! The lightness 
of the new volume will surprise you. This is ex 
plained, partially at least, by a reduction in number 
of titles from 4,200 to 3,400. The preface explains 
what has been dropped. There is a very fine intr 
duction, “How to Use the Children’s Catalog 
which points up some features that may be over 
looked. A new symbol, k, designates material for 
preschool and kindergarten use. 

Just received is “Recommended Children’s Books 
of 1951,” a reprint from Library Jour? This list 
prepared under the direction of Louise Davis, LJ’s 
children’s editor, sells for a dollar. Write to Library 
Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36 


New Children’s Room 


We wish to congratulate the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh on its fine new children’s room. It is 
more than twenty years since I visited there but I 
still recall an element of gloom that pervaded it 
Now I am sure the new colorful atmosphere would 
banish forever my erstwhile recollection. Virginia 
Chase, director of the library's services to children 
gives this description in the Carnegie Magazine for 
February: 


Pittsburgh children are delighted with the newly 
decorated and highly colorful boys’ and girls 
room at the library. Grey, yellow, and sandal- 
wood, combined with bleached oak, make these 
spacious quarters one of the most attractive chil- 
dren’s libraries in the country. 


If you see this magazine you will enjoy an article 
entitled “The Oncoming Tide of Youth,” by Wil- 
liam R. Oliver, one of the library's trustees. 

I notice also a news item concerning an exhibit 
being featured in the new quarters. Its: theme is 
“New Horizons in Children’s Books” and it pre- 


sents drawings and paintings together with the pub- 
lished children’s books which they illustrate. I 
wish I were near enough to visit it. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Mink Coats 

RUMAN HAS BOWED HIMSELF OUT and the 
a chips are down. Integrity, social morality, and 
just plain honesty are certain to be declaimed by 
both Republicans and Democrats in the coming 
campaign. The former, having been hungrily out 
of office for twenty years, will be on the offensive. 
Certainly the stories of how those who know the 
right people invest a dollar to rake in a thousand 
make one not proud of today’s democracy. Is it 
a national disease? POLITICAL ETHICS AND 
THE VOTER has been compiled to present the 
facts and to place the blame. It is number one in 
the new volume of the Reference Shelf and presents 
an over-all factual picture, as seen by the authori- 
ties, without benefit of political exaggerations. 
FEDERAL TAXES, another sensitive topic, will 
follow next month, with the CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST in June. Thousands find a sub- 
scription to the Reference Shelf (6 books on con- 
troversial problems, $7) the number one solution 
to keeping up to date on the pros and cons of the 
day's problems. 


The Not-So-Dark-Continent 


Newspapers and periodicals are headlining seri- 
ous unrest in Egypt, rumblings in the Union of 
South Africa, discontent in North Africa, and the 
surging of a native rising asking for a voice in 
its own affairs throughout Africa. It is a large 
and important continent, the last of the frontiers 
with vast resources and undeveloped lands. Two 
GUIDES detail the story, the YEAR BOOK AND 
GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA and the YEAR 
BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA. Both 
have colored atlases and many charts, tables of 
statistics, and maps. They bring the areas to light 
with descriptions of Victoria Falls, an elephant 
safari, tropical coastal heat and delightful plateaus, 
and the 200-pound perch with mouth of sheet iron 
of the Blue Nile. The traveler reads about what 
to wear, where to stay, what to see, and what to 
pay. The businessman finds statistics of imports 
and exports, manufactures, resources, banking fa- 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


Mentioned in the Lighthouse 

Essay AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX. 
On the service basis 

Kreps, Clifton H., Jr. FEDERAL TAXES. 
Reference Shelf, No. 2. $1.75 

Latham, Edward. Crisis IN THE MIDDLE 
East. Reference Shelf, No. 3. $1.75 

Rousse, T. A. PowrricAL ETHICS AND THE 
VoTER. Reference Shelf, No. 1. $1.75 

YEAR BooK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA. 


$3 
YEAR BooOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. $3 
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cilities, transportation, communication, and the like. 
The farmer will read about vast acreage for many, 
many crops and immense grazing areas. The his- 
torical and the international minded will be inter- 
ested in the histories of the scores of countries in- 
cluded. It is a story of successive waves of explo- 
ration and exploitation, Indians, Arabs, Turks, Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards, French, and English. Today the 
nationals are under the domination of their last 
conquerers. With privileged Europeans outnum- 
bered many times, segregation is the accepted order; 
in a number of countries it involves four different 
educational facilities. But the GUIDES are not 
social treatises. They are factual documents that 
paint interesting pictures of what exists. 


and General Literature 


The 1951 volume of the ESSAY AND GEN- 
ERAL LITERATURE INDEX has just been pub- 
lished. It locates by author and subject 4,716 essays 
and articles that have appeared in 180 volumes 
of collections of essays and miscellaneous works 
selected because of their reference value. The 
INDEX is kept up to date with semi-annual sup- 
plements and there ate three-year and seven-year 
cumulations. 


Essays 


Visitors 

The Wilson Company has recently been host to: 

Dr. Curt Wormann, Director of the Jewish Na- 
tional and University Libraries in Jerusalem. 

Kaethe Levy, of the Hebrew University Library, 
Jerusalem. 

Giorgio di Veroli, New York representative of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana. 

Bruno Visentini, president of the International 
Financial Company, Rome, Italy. 

Yoshi Ota, exchange student from Japan, at the 
School of Library Science, Syracuse University. 

Doreen Howard, senior assistant at the Fullum 
Public Library, London, England 

Alta Kimmel, librarian, Sunnyside Branch, 
Queensborough Public Library, Jamaica, New 
York. 

Dorothy Hartenstein, Researcher, Army Map 
Service, Washington, D.C. 

The Library Council of Manasquan, New Jersey, 
High School, which included twenty-four student 
library assistants, four parents, and Viola Quinn, 
librarian 

Ann Johnson, Instructor, and ten students of the 
School of Library Science of North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham. 

Twelve students from the School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Margaret G. Cook, Associate Professor of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis E. Neff. Before coming to 
New York, Mrs. Neff was on the staffs of the 
Mexico City College Library and the Denver, Colo- 
rado, Public Library. 
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Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by — OF THE DAY— 


’ 
35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Today . Leaders New York 36, N, Y. 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature issued semi-monthly 





Now Available CHARTS OF DOGS—— 
For display, for educational values, for study—use our 
CUMULATIVE INDEX TO two charts of dogs, at $! each: 
ARIZONA HIGHWAYS' MAGAZINE WORLD MAP OF DOGS 
1925-1951 Inclusive 176 breeds with country of origin 
Paper Cover $1.00—Add 10c for Postage CHART OF AMERICAN BREEDS 
Embossed Cover $3.50 Postpaid all 112 recognized breeds 
ARIZONA TRADE BINDERY For a monthly illus mag., DOG WORLD, $3 yr. Address— 
311 West Monroe, Phoenix, Arizona JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- Judy Bi Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 
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